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THE LITTLE MASTER. 
In TEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IX. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Chauncey had learned from young Cobhouse 
that there was to be a committee-meeting that 


evening, and it need hardly be said that the news | 


put him into an anxious state of mind. He knew 
that the doctor could not be depended upon, and 
he feared lest Cobhouse himself might yield to 
pressure, and side with the enemy. 

He sat talking over the situation with his friends, 
the Turners, and wondering whether, if the ma- 
jority went against him, he should yield without 
further struggle, or contest the committee’s right 
to displace him, when there came a loud knock at 
the door. As he had asked Jason to come over 
and let him know the result, after his father got 
home from the meeting, he started up with a sud- 
den swelling of the heart, and went himself to 
open the door, remarking,— 

“They have despatched me in a hurry! I’m 
afraid you’ll need a microscope to find what’s left 
of me, after Mrs. Corson’s court has sat on me.” 

He could speak jestingly, but his mind was full 
of foreboding, when he opened the door and saw, 
instead of Jason, Jason’s father. The elder Cob- 
house was chuckling so with some inward emo- 
tion that it was a moment before he could even 
stutter. Then he said, ‘I’ve just been to about 
the funniest circus ye ever did see! Clowns and 
monkeys is nowhere !” 

As he went off in another fit of silent merri- 
ment, Chauncey said, “Did the elephant step on 
anybody >” 

“Not on you!” replied the committee-man. 
“The doctor he shirked it, or I don’t know how it 
would ’a’ turned out. It lay ’twixt me and Cor- 
son; that made it a tie; then the laugh come in! 
Mis’ Corson—wal, I won’t begin to tell it!” 

“She attended the meeting!” cried Chauncey, 
catching the committee-man’s glee. 

“She ’tended it, behind the door!” said Cob- 
house. He waited to recover from the cramps 
that caught him in the sides and chest, then 
straightened himself and went on. ‘She must 
’a’ been harkin’, for the minute I voted no, she 
swep’ in like a fust-class hurrycane, and blew me 
sky-high! Seems to me I haint come down yit. 
How I got away I don’t jest know, but I guess I 
must ’a’ gone through the roof of the house.” 

“Come in and tell the Turners!” cried Chaun- 
cey, overjoyed. 

“Tell ’em yourself; I must git along. I jest 
thought I’d stop and give ye a good joke to sleep 
on. You're all right till another meetin’. Good- 
night!” and the committee-man went his way 
chuckling, while Chauncey returned, radiant with 
the good news, to his friends. 

Dr. Carle cared little how the question was set- 
tled, provided the other two members of the com- 
mittee settled it without his help. He was accord- 
ingly much disgusted to learn that it still awaited 
his decisive vote. While he was doubling and 
turning to evade the responsibility, and the chair- 
man was making strenuous efforts to capture him, 
opposition to the school began to show itself in 
other ways. 

Lester was about the schoolhouse often during 
the hours of recess, conversing and playing with 
the boys, and sometimes coasting over the forbid- 
den ground. This was highly exasperating to 
Chauncey, who could see that the effect on the 
school was bad. He would have liked well to 
catch him once, and pay up what he owed him, 
with compound interest and a “bonus.” But 
Lester avoided a meeting, and was generally seen 
running away whenever the master appeared. 

As he was no longer a pupil, it was perhaps as 
well that he couldn’t be caught, for Chauncey 
would hardly have known what to do with him if 
he had got him in his hands. His wisest course 
seemed to be to keep the path to the door well 
sprinkled with ashes, and to warn the boys against 
him. He had the most of them on his side, but a 
few of the worst characters, whom Lester had 
been too proud to associate much with before, 
were only too ready to be influenced by him now. 


Their behavior grew daily worse, and the master 


could perceive that some plot against his authority 
was hatching. 


Meanwhile, Mrs. Corson stormed through the 
district, predicting his speedy overthrow, and ad- 
vising parents to forward that result by taking 
their children out of school. The word of such a| many as two pupils present, the school will open 


methods, except what she told them; and one by 
one at first, then by twos and threes, the pupils 
began to drop off. 

Chauncey saw with deep concern the thinning 
of his ranks, and the restlessness of many of the 
scholars who remained. One evening he noticed 
| Gertie Gerrish putting her books in a satchel. 
“What, you too, Gertie?” he said, in a voice 
full of pain and reproach. “I didn’t expect this!” 








it.” 

The school-room had ceased to be the pleasant | 
place for thought and study it had formerly been 
tohim. He left it early, and did not return to it 
until it was time to make a fire the next morning. | 
As he approached, he was surprised to see smoke | 
curling up from the chimney. He at once sus- 
pected something wrong; nor was he re-assured 
by seeing two or three indistinct faces peering out 




















He was sadly disheartened; and as she made 
no reply for a moment, he added, leaning on a 
neighboring desk, “You make me almost wish I 
were going too!” 

Then he could see that her large eyes were brim- 


ful of tears. “I was afraid you would feel it,” 
she said. ‘‘And father wanted me to tell you”—— 

She had to cry a little. Then, in a firmer voice, 
she went on. 

“It isn’t because he is dissatisfied with the 
school. But I am obliged to leave; it is necessary 
for me to be earning something, since he can get 
nothing to do.” 

“I wish he were here in my place!” exclaimed 
the master, fervently. ‘If it wasn’t for the dis- 
grace of yielding to such injustice, which I will 
never do, I would gladly step out and let him step 
in! Good-by, Gertie!” 

The next morning, he received a positive order 
from the chairman to close the school that day. 
He was somewhat disturbed by it at first. But 
having consulted Mr. Cobhouse, and learned from 
him that there had been no meeting of the board, 
to his knowledge, since the one which Mrs. Cor- 
son attended behind the door, he concluded that 
the order had been sent on the chairman’s sole 
responsibility. So he determined to pocket it, and 
say nothing. 

But Lester must have told the boys something 
of it, for at the close in the afternoon, five or six 
came flocking about the master, clamoring to 
know if “school was to keep” any more; if that 
was ‘‘the last day.” 

“Tf I am alive and well to-morrow, and the 
schoolhouse is still standing, and there are as 











at him from a window, and then suddenly vanish- 
ing. 

He knew of but two keys to the schoolhouse; 
one was in his pocket, the other was in the posses- 
sion of the chairman. Often on Monday morn- 
ings, when he was late, Lester used to enter with 
that, and start the fire for him. Who had started 
it now? 

Hastening to the door, he found it locked. 
When he tried to insert his key, he discovered a 
key already in it on the other side. Stepping 
quickly back and looking up at a window, he saw 
Lester Corson’s face, gleaming with spite and tri- 
umph, behind the panes. He had also recognized 
another face in the background. He went up and 
pounded on the door. 

“Noah Beanfield!” he shouted, ‘‘open this door 
at once!” 

Only an insolent tittering within broke the 
silence. He was deeply incensed, but wholly at a 
loss to know what todo. He felt for a moment 
as if he would like to fire a keg of powder under 
the old schoolhouse, and blow the rebels, their 
stronghold, and the whole wretched business into 
space. He quickly checked that resentful feeling, 
and began seriously to consider how he should set 
to work ‘to get in. ‘And keep my word to the 
scholars,” he said to himself, remembering his 
very positive declaration. Here he was, alive, if 
not very well; there was the schoolhouse still 
standing; and yonder were pupils arriving. But 
how was he to open the school ‘‘as usual” ? 

The key in the lock was an impassable obstacle 
in that direction. He had left the windows duly 
fastened the night before; and they could not be 
opened from without. Moreover, he had as yet 








woman had a great effect with some of the injudi- | as usual,” was the very decided reply. “If this | no idea how large a force was holding the tort. It 
cious sort, who knew nothing of the new teacher’s | had been the last day, I should have announced | didn’t take many words to explain to the school- 


children, who soon gathered about the door, why 
they couldn’t enter. The cry went up, ‘The mas- 
ter is locked out! Everybody is locked out!” 
It was repeated by others in the distance, and then 
there was an excited rush for the door. 

“Keep quiet, children!” said Chauncey. “This 
thing can’t last always; we shall certainly get in, 
in good time. Some rogues think they are playing 
us a valiant trick; and I have no doubt they will 
claim they are acting under Mr. Corson’s author- 
ity. But he has no authority here. This school 
has been placed in my charge, and it has never 
yet been taken from me, by any lawful means.” 

He turned and addressed some of the larger 
boys. 

‘How many of you are willing to help regain 
possession, by siege or assault ?” 

“Tam!” “Tam!” several voices responded ; and 
he soon found himself at the head of a dozen vol- 
unteers, big and little. 

“There can’t be many of them,” he said. “I 
have seen only four,—Lester Corson, Noah Bean- 
field, Samuel Coles, and Joln Otis.” 

“We can break in,” said Jason Cobhouse. “I'd 
just as lives smash a window as not. Or batter 
in the door with a rail.” 

“Tt seems to me there should be some better 
way,” replied Chauncey. 

“T know one,” whispered Sylvanus Chubb. “If 
it wasn’t for that snow-bank.” 

The master eagerly asked what he meant. 

“T can roll away a stone from the underpinning,” 
said Chubb, ‘crawl in under the girls’ cloak-room, 
lift a board there, and get up through. I’ve done 
it before,” he added, with a foolish laugh. 

“Tm afraid that wasn’t a very manly trick,” 
said the master; **but, under the circumstances, 
I'd like to have you do it again.” 

After a brief survey of the situation, and a con- 
sultation with the boys, he divided them into two 
parties, and explained to them a plan of attack. 
“Tn the first place, let us all bring rails from the 
fence ; then while Jason and his party build stag- 
ings under the windows, and make a diversion 
that way, Chubb and the rest will have a chance 
at the underpinning.” 

Rails were brought, and while some were placed 
at the rear windows, others were used in breaking 
through the snow-bank on one side, and uncover- 
ing the weak spot in the wall. Chauncey drew 
Veet Gerrish apart, and pointed out to him the nar- 
row chimney surmounting the end of the low roof. 

“Tf we boost you up on a rail,” he said, ‘‘can 
you climb up over that spot bare of snow, work 
your way along to the chimney, and be ready to 
do what I tell you ?” 

Notwithstanding the fact that the turning out of 
the new master meant the reinstatement of the old 
one, namely, Veet’s father, Veet was on Chaun- 
cey’s side in the contest; in which, indeed, Mr. 
Gerrish had no part. 

Veet answered that he could and would; and 
after receiving his instructions, started in high glee 
to ascend the rail. With Jason’s help, he reached 
the roof, and clambered to the ridge. 

This feat was witnessed, as far as the condition 
of things would permit, by those inside the school- 
room, who, seeing Veet’s legs disappear over the 
edge of the roof, set up a jeering shout. 

“He’s going to come down through the chim- 
ney!” they cried; which seemed to them a good 
joke, since the chimney had no opening below, 
except into the high stove-pipe, at the end of the 
school-room. 

Chauncey was willing to amuse them that way ; 
for by this time Chubb’s stone had been found and 
displaced. It had taken a few minutes to remove 
it, on account of the imbedding snow; but at last 
an opening was made, by which a good-sized boy 
could crawl in on all fours. Chubb led the way, 
disappearing in the dark cavity; and others threw 
their caps off, preparing to follow. 

Chauncey now mounted a support of rails under 
one of the rear windows, which were high, the 
ground on which the schoolhouse stood falling 
away towards the river. From that position he 
could get a view of what was going on inside, and 
divert attention from the real point of attack. 
Tie was at the end of the house, beside the chim- 
ney, which Veet had now reached; and looking 
up, the master could see the boy looking down, 
holding on by one hand, and watching for the sig- 
nal agreed upon. 

Veet, it may be observed, had taken his over- 
coat off and laid it on the roof; which to the 
school-children below must have seemed a very 
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strange thing for him to do, perched up there in the 


cold wind. Could it be to make himself smaller for 
his anticipated descent of the chimney-flue and the | 
stove-pipe ? 

Chauncey made a motion for him to wait where he 
was; and put his face close to the glimmering panes. 
Jason was at his elbow, and two or titree others were 
climbing up behind them on the loose support of rails. 

The other end of the house, which was the front, 
was partitioned off into the entry and the girls’ cloak 
room, Which adjoined it. Looking across, Chauncey 
could see that the entry-door was wide-open, while | 
that leading from the school-room into the girls’ room 
favored | 
He was also pleased to see Lester 


was nearly closed, a circumstance which 
Chubb’s scheme. 
Corson putting fresh wood into the stove, as if pre 


paring for along siege. He smiled likewise, though 


grimly, at Sam Coles, who was drawing a caricature 


on the blackboard; a grotesque figure in enormous 
spectacles, meant, of course, for the master, who was | 
watching it. | 

At sight of the supposed assailants at the window, | 
Otis and Beanfield, who were on the watch, took up 
each a billet of stove-wood, and stood ready to repel 
the assault. 
and cried out, in ringing tones,— 

“John Otis! Noah Beanfield! put down those sticks, 
and open that outside door! You're getting your- 
selves into trouble.” 

John and Noah, looking scared and anxious, turned | 
to say something to Lester. 

!” shouted the master, “you’d better 
leave that interesting work of art, and let me in; I'll | 
give you a sitting!” 

The hand that held the chalk dropped awkwardly 
by the artist’s side, as he turned with a sheepish, 
Lester | 
said something in a low voice, and having shut the 
stove-door with a resounding clang, caught up the 
heavy iron poker, with which he marched to the win- 
dow where Chauncey stood. 

For the first time since their encounter on that floor, 
master and pupil faced each other. There is no dead- 
lier hate than that of a friend who has greatly wronged 
a friend and become his foe. Such a foe was Lester, 
and such hate glittered in his eyes. 

“Get down from there, Old Spectacles!” he cried, 
brandishing his poker, while John and Noah backed 
him up with their billets. “Or if you want what I 


owe you, come on!” 


Chauncey rapped smartly on the sash, 


“Samuel Coles 


frightened sort of laugh to his companions. 


Chauncey was glad to speak a word to the bump- 
tious youth, even through glass; and at the same 
time to favor his sappers and miners beneath the 
house. 

“What do you owe me, Lester Corson?” he ex- 
claimed, eyeing him steadily, and never flinching, al- 
though the formidable bar of iron might at any mo- 
ment go crashing through the glass into his face. 

“To turn you out! that’s part of the debt, and I’ve 
paid it!” 
“You've had your day. 


answered Lester, with haughty fierceness, 
You needn't flatter yourself 
that you have any right here. My father sent me to 
lock up the schoolhouse, and I’ve done it,—with you 
outside,” 


“Lester Corson!” 


repeated the 
“think what this schoolhouse is for! 


master, sternly, 

Think what it 
once was to you, when you couldn’t say enough in 
acknowledgment of what [ was doing for you and the 
low have I ever injured you? What was 
the beginning of all this miserable warfare? It began 
in your own proud, selfish, ungrateful conduct, and 
you know it, Lester!” 

“No matter how it began,” said Lester; “this is the 
way it is going to end!” 

“Never!” cried Chauncey. “Even if you triumph 
over me, that will not end it for you. The memory of 


school! 


hands in two!’ yelled Lester. 


| and shut off the draft. Perhaps those within thought 





held on while the crushing weight of Chubb and his | 


| companions closed the door upon his two hands. 


Beantield succeeded, after a jerk or two, in getting 
away altogether, leaving the entire pressure to come | 
upon the Corson digits. Nor was it simply the weight 
of those pushing which they had to bear. It was 
some time—a terribly long time it seemed to Lester— 
before Coles and Otis took in the situation, and ceased 
to pull! 

“Oh, stop! 


Push! Pusu! You're cutting my 


He was not very popular, even with his party, 
and I am inclined to think they were not sorry to 
hear the haughty young tyrant of the school cry out 
in the agony of his cracking knuckles, like any com- 
mon mortal. They hastened to help him, however; 
and as those who had pulled were now pushing, so 
those who had pulled the other way began also to 
push. Beanfield took up the poker Lep had dropped, 
inserted it into the crack, and pried to enlarge it. 
Then all at once Lep reeled backward, writhing over 
He did not once look up at the 
window to see if the enemy enjoyed his discomfiture. 

He was now out of the combat. But the door was 
closed, and the poker thrust into the handle, to hold 
it against the Chubb party, who found themselves 
shut in the little cloak-room, unless they chose to 
crawl out the way they had crawled in. 

Then all at once the stove poured forth a dense 
volume of smoke, which rolled out and swiftly filled 
the room. 

The wood Lester had last put in had just had time 
to get well kindled, when Veet, at a signal from 
Chauncey, laid his coat over the top of the chimney, 


his released hands. 


Veet was coming down through the flue and stove- 
pipe, after all. 

There was no stopping the smoke. Lester, still 
nursing his disabled hands, kicked open the stove 
door; but that seemed to let out only a blacker cloud. 
Blinded, choking, he ran to a side window, which 
teanfield was opening, but before he could put out 
his head, a rail was thrust in. Jason Cobhouse was 
at the other end of the rail. 

At the same time Otis and Coles made a rush for 
the entry, followed by the Chubb party, who were 
now five in number, and who threw open the cloak- 
room door as the poker dropped from the handle. 

A minute later the rebels had fled; door and win- 
dows were wide open; Veet’s coat, at a call from the 
master, was pulled from the chimney-top, and the 
room was rapidly clearing of smoke. Chauncey 
rapped on his desk. 

“The school will come to order!” he said, wiping 
first his glasses and then his tearful eyes. He had 
kept his word. And yet it can hardly be said that he 
had opened the school “as usual.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


~or—-—_—_—_—_- 
MARCH. 


March!—A cloudy stream is flowing, 
And a hard steel blast is blowing; 
Bitterer now than I remember 
Ever to have felt or seen, 
In the depths of drear December, 
When the white doth hide the green: 
Nota trembling weed up-peereth 
From its dark home underground; 
Violet now nor primrose heareth 
In her sleep a single sound, 
All in wintry torpor bound! 
Not a sparrow on the spray! 
Nota lark to greet the day! 

—Barry Cornwall, 
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the wrong you have done will rankle in your heart— 


if you have a heart—all your life. You can never for- 
get that it is you who have brought all this trouble on 
yourself, and me, and the school, by your foolish, 
your worse than foolish, your almost fiendish spite. 
Not for all the triumphs in the world, Lester Corson, 
would T have that on my conscience, or the recollee- 
tion of having wronged anybody as you have wronged 
the school and me.” 

Lester stood sullenly scowling. What answer he 
would have made, if any, I cannot say; for just then 
Sam Coles uttered a ery of alarm. He had been 


standing with the guilty chalk still in his fingers, a | 


spectator of what was going on at the window, when 
He 
ran to it, and beheld the apparition of a head and a 
pair of shoulders coming up through the floor. Cob- 
webs in the hair and snow on the back added to the 
strangeness of the effect. But Sam knew very well 
Ile recognized Syl Chubb, who 
sprang up and at him, just as he uttered his aston- 


a noise in the clouk-room attracted his attention. 


it was no ghost. 


ished ery and recoiled, pulling the door after him. 

He had the advantage of the bow-shaped handle on 
his side, while there was nothing but the old-fashioned 
little iron latch on the other. But Chubb was too 
quick for him; he caught the door itself and held on, 
to prevent his shutting it, while he shouted for help 
to his comrades following him through the floor. 

Otis and Beanfield, and finally Lester himself, 
rushed to Sam’s assistance, and in the struggle Chaun- 
cey could not, for a minute, see which side was get- 
ting the advantage. The door swayed to and fro, 
now threatening to shut altogether and exclude the 


assailants, then to fly wide open and let them into the | 


school-room. 

Suddenly there rose a howl of pain and rage, just 
at a moment when Lester's side appeared to win. 
The door was closed, or very nearly closed, only some- 
body's fingers were in it. It was the owner of the 
fingers who yelled. 

“It's Lep! He's ketched!” Jason fairly shrieked 
with delight in Chauncey’s ear. 

The way it happened was simple enough. While 
Chubb and his comrades on one side were pulling the 
door open, Lester dropped his poker and Beantield 
his billet, and grasping the edge of the door, pulled 
with all their might the other way, to aid Coles and 
Otis, who was tugging at the handle. 

Only two of Chubb’s followers had got through 
the floor, and they quickly saw that the battle was 
going against them. Thereupon, in obedience to 


Chubb, who perceived an opportunity for a neat turn, 
all let go at once; and instead of hauling any longer 
at the door, they threw themselves against it. 
Beantield was nimble enough to leave only two 
But Lester, in his blind fury, 


fingers in the crack. 


| our village ever since we could remember, and we 


“Will you tell us the story of those pictures, Aunt 
Elsie?” Dora Hayne and I asked one day. “Aunt” 
Elsie was not a relative of ours, but she had lived in 


loved her very much. She was a tall, stately, bright- 
| eyed old lady, full of genial sympathy and active 
| kindness. 
| We used to listen with awe when people told of 
| how she had made her way to the battle-field to find 
| her husband, Col. Gordon, mortally wounded, and 
| how, an hour after she reached him, he died in her 
arms. 
| I think I promised some time ago to tell you the 
story of my Kilmeny?” 
|} “O Aunt Elsie!” I cried, “Dora and I know all 
| about Kilmeny. The Ettrick Shepherd’s Kilmeny, I 
| mean. We have read it so often that we almost know 
| it by heart, for we thought of your Kilmeny, and 
| wondered if they were alike.” 
| “Do you think Kilmeny was like this?” she said, 
| uncovering one of the pictures. 
It was the picture of a lovely girl—almost a child. 
| She was sitting with hands folded on her lap, but her 
large blue eyes seemed to look beyond the trees, and 
| the flowers around her, as if she was seeking some- 
| thing not visible. They were grave eyes, innocent in 
}expression as an infant’s, and yet full of strange 
wistfulness. 
“The picture was painted by a celebrated artist,” 
Mrs. Gordon said. ‘He came upon her in this atti- 
tude, and with that expression in her eyes. It was 
he who first named her Kilmeny, and among her 
| friends she remained Kilmeny to her dying day. 
Her real name was Rose Langdon.” 
“She seems to see something pleasant and strange,” 
Dora whispered to me. 
|; Yes,” Aunt Elsie answered. “She was sixteen 
| years old when the picture was painted; quite old 
enough to imbibe prejudices and worldly ways, but 
somehow she seemed under a spell, and nothing evil 
or wrong clung to her. It seemed as if she had been 
dropped from some sphere, which she was trying to 
remember, and was always making queer blunders. 
“she and I had been neighbors and dear friends 
from childhood, and when my father decided to send 
me to the country seminary of Blakeville, I cried my 


‘THE YOUTH'’S C 


| *That hateful Nelly Ward dropped her inkstand and 


OMPANION. 








the sun, west of the moon?’ I cried out, irritably, one | 
day, coming upon her as she sat idly, with her face | 
turned to the sunset. 
“*Was I dreaming again?’ she said, with a little | 
laugh. ‘I do wish I could break myself of the habit. | 
I really can’t imagine what I mean by it, but some- 
how, whenever things go wrong, I lose myself.’ 
“‘Things did go wrong to-day,’ I said, viciously. | 
| 
ruined your nice exercise. 
accident. If you’re silly enough to believe her, ’'m 
not such a goose. What was she filling her inkstand 
over your desk for?’ 
«<I had told her she might take some ink out of my | 
bottle. It was hard to have to re-write all those | 
translations in recess that were blotted by the ink, 
and I don’t think Miss Dunlop ought to have punished 
me for what was not my fault.’ 
“*How can we expect justice or anything else that 
is pleasant from teacher or pupils in this wretched | 
backwoods school? It’s hard papa should make po- 
litical capital out of me. Because he wants to go | 
to Congress, and this county can help elect him, I’m | 
tobe buried here. But he’ll find me a failure, for J’m | 
the most detested scholar in this whole school of 
coarse girls, and I’m glad of it.’ 
‘‘Kilmeny was always pained by violence of speech, 
and I can see her now as she looked at me a little 
reproachfully. 


She needn’t say it was an | 


obtrusive, but then, they are ignorant country folk, | 
roughly brought up, and they don’t know any better. 
Mrs. Lewis is an excellent teacher, and Miss Dunlop 
too, if she is hasty. They will improve their scholars; | 
and who knows, Elsie? Even Nelly Ward may turn | 
out a grand lady.’ 

“IT laughed with scorn and incredulity. But, my 
smile, “‘Kilmeny was a prophetess. 
roughest, ugliest, most ignorant of the Blakeville 


ator. The other day I read of one of her receptions, 
and the queenly hostess was lauded to the skies. 

“Don’t try to find excuses for them!’ I cried. ‘I 
am disgusted with the whole school; but I do wish 


we are obliged to associate with. They take any lib- 
erty with you, and whatever belongs to you. Why 
don’t you scold them, once in a while? 
you good, as well as them. You need shaking up into 
some knowledge of things around you. You're as 
thoughtless as a baby, and if you go on in this un- 
practical manner, how do you expect to go through 
life? I declare, I don’t know what is to become of 
you!’ 

“<I’m sure I don’t,’ and her lips quivered like 
child when it is scolded. ‘I see the truth of what 
you say, and feel it, too. And I’m sure I ought to, 
for there are eight children of us, and my family is 
awfully poor; soa heavy burthen of work must fall 
on my shoulders. Don’t think I want to be unpracti- 
cal, Elsie; but all the same I feel incompetent, and 
fear I shall make some terrible blunders in life.’ 

“Ah me! Blunders! When God, who made her 
as she was, and watched over her, was guiding her 
every step. 

**Perhaps you will be a poet,’ I said, thoughtfully, 
sorry for the pain I had caused. 
that poets were a kind of folk fit for nothing in the 
world but to dream and write verses.’ 

“She laughed at my clumsy speech. ‘Thank you, 
dear! I hope some day to be fit for something else. 
No, I haven’t a poet’s excuse, for I never wrote a 
rhyme in my life, or cared to write one. I fear I am 
simply an idle dreamer, who, because life isn’t as 
good and as beautiful as I fancy it might be, fold my 
hands and drift into a country where I can soothe pain 
and dry tears. Oh, I’ma great body in that dream- 
land of mine, always doing something wonderful.’ ” 

“Did Kilmeny do that?” I asked. At that time I 
had never read the poem. 

**Kilmeny, no,’ she replied. ‘She was taken to 
fairyland, and when she came back to earth again all 
things seemed dark and dismal to her. She had a bet- 
ter excuse for dreaming than Ihave. With her it was 
memory; with me it is—oh, I don’t know what it is!’ 
she cried, her beautiful eyes full of wistful pain. 
‘When people ask me what I’m thinking about, I 
can’t tell them. It°is like looking over a beautiful 
landscape, and if I was asked what trees grew there, 
or in what direction the river flowed, or what flowers 
were on the bank, I could not tell them.’ 

***T don’t understand you a bit,’ I said. ‘When I 
look at anything I see it, and my mind takes in every 
detail, and don’t go wandering everywhere. You’re a 
sad goose, Kilmeny,’ putting my arms around her, 
‘but I believe I love you better for that. Come and 
let us see what those young savages are doing on the 
banks of the creek. They’re making noise enough to 
scare the crows.’ 


a 


Nelly Ward came running up to us, her face crimson, 
her head bare, and her sunbonnet hanging down her 
back. 

***Make haste, Rose!’ she cried; ‘if you want to 
see fun, you must hurry!’ and she ran back. 

“*Well, well, the young savages have taken you 
into favor, my dear,’ I said. ‘Thanks to your meek- 


a game of mumbly peg. Look at them on their knees 
on the bank!’ 

“*What are they doing on both sides of the creek?’ 
Rose asked. ‘Look, they have long poles. They're 
pushing something in.’ 

“We hurried towards them, and saw a miserable 


on either bank the rude girls pushed him back. Half- 
drowned, and yelping pitifully, the wretched animal 
turned from one set of tormentors, only to be met by 
another. 


him pay for it!’ cried one of the busy crowd. 





eyes out, and declared I could not go out of the world 
to that poky institution, unless Rose went too. 

“Her father was our rector, a poor man, with a 
second wife and a swarm of children, but papa man- 
aged the matter in some way, for Rose went with me. 


How I hated the place of my banishment, as I called 
But Kilmeny settled herself down to her school 
| duties and her peaceful dreaming, and seemed to feel 


it! 


none of the discomforts that disturbed me. 





eyes blazing with indignation and her face crimson. 


| pelled to return home. 


}and other reasons, resigned. 


dears,” continued Mrs. Gordon, with a humorous | 
Nelly Ward, the | 


girls, married a man who is now a United States Sen- | 


you wouldn’t be so gentle with the rude things that | 


It would do | 


‘I’ve always heard | 





“As we strolled down to the creek arm in arm, | 


ness and long-suffering, they’re going to enlist you in | 


little cur in the water; and every time he tried to land 


I had time to utter a word, Rose sprang forward, her 
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ting her up the bank. But at last, dripping and shiy- 
ering, she stood there. 

“All this for a wretched cur! I cried, angiily. 
‘You'll take your death-cold, and for what?’ 

“*7T saved him from drowning,’ she said, patting the 

‘If you had seen the pitiful appeal in 
ie, you would have done as I did.’ 


rescued dog. 


his eyes, El 

“I hurried her to our room, but the sudden plunge 
in the cold water was too much for her delicate frame. 
She lay at death’s door for days, and at last was com- 
But even Nelly Ward was 
moved to tears when Kilmeny, white as a snow-drift, 
held out her hand to her, as she was lifted in the car- 
riage. 

*«<T’ll never be rude any more, Rose,’ she sobbed. 
‘Because of you, I'll try to be good and kind to every- 
body.’ 

“Well, soon after I left school I married Col. Gor- 
don, and we moved to California. He was in the 
United States Army, but in consequence of ill-health, 
A few years of happi- 
ness, and then the Civil War broke out. 

“Col. Gordon was a Northern man and a Unionist; 
but, my dears, I was a Louisianian and a red-hot 
Rebel. I am glad to think, though, that I neither 
wept nor protested against my husband’s idea of duty, 
and when he rejoined the army, I only entreated that 
for my sake, he would try and manage matters so as 
not to be sent to Louisiana. My father and two 





’ 


“Don’t say that, dear. The girls are annoying and | brothers were in Gen. Taylor’s army there. 


“T was persuaded to remain at our home in Califor- 
| nia until the war was nearly over. I had heard from 
Kilmeny regularly until hostilities began, and knew 


| that she was to be married. Then I heard that her 


lover had fallen in the battle of Manassas. After 
that nothing more. I myself became half -crazed 
from suspense, in the intervals when, owing to long 
marches away from the mail-routes, Col. Gordon was 
unable to send me news of himself. 

| “It never takes me long to make up my mind, so 
| when I decided to go to Virginia, where he was at 
|last sent with his regiment, my preparations were 
Some other time, my dears, I will tell 
you the long story of my troubles and hardships in 
getting to Richmond, but T have no time now. 

“The day I reached that city came the news of a 
battle, or skirmish, in which many Federal officers 
had fallen. An old friend, with whom I was staying, 
put a newspaper before me without a word. I only 
saw ‘Col. Gordon, mortally wounded,’ and then I saw 
no more for atime. When I regained consciousness, 
my friend had already procured a pass, and we set off 
for the Union lines. 

“It was in the gray of the early morning when we 
stopped at the farmhouse where they had carried my 
darling. I saw nothing, noted nothing when I en- 

tered the room, but the white, rigid face of my hus- 
band on the pillow. Somebody in the garb of a Sis- 
ter of Charity was closing his eyes. ‘He is dead! I 
shrieked, and then the room suddenly became dark.” 
| Mrs. Gordon drew a long, shivering breath, and sat 
| silent for some moments. 
| I think I was crazed, after I recovered conscious- 
ness, as I knelt by the bed, for I cannot remember 
how I felt. I shed no tears, and an iron band seemed 
tightening around my heart, and stifling my breath. 
jl felt an arm steal around my neck. 
“sElsie! my poor Elsie! said a tender, pitiful 
voice. 
“T looked up. Under the cap of the Sister of Char- 
| ity, the beautiful eyes of Kilmeny looked at me. I 
| threw myself in her arms with a loud cry, and then 
the blessed relief of tears came to me. 

“ *Yes, cry, my dear, cry; it will ease your heart,’ 
she said. ‘I was with your husbund, darling, from the 
moment he was wounded. He told me I must write 
| to you, and with his dear love, to say all was well 
| with him. Oh, my dear! my dear! try to understand 
| all that includes. Peace and eternal happiness for 
him, for he had a Christian’s faith and a Christian’s 
| hope.’ 
| “But I did not understand, and it was many, many 
|} days before I clearly understood anything. I was 
| very ill, but I do not think Kilmeny ever left me. I 
noticed, vaguely, she was only the shadow of her old 
| self, but the wonderful eyes were unchanged, only 

they had lost that far-off expression they used to have. 
| «Sister Rose never will spare herself,’ grumbled 
my good doctor, as he sat by my bed one day. She's 
been in one hospital or another ever since the war be- 
gan, and she does more and harder work than any 
twenty nurses. She’ll drop all of a sudden some day, 
I fear. God knows what keeps her alive now. Yes, 
we're talking about you, you obstinate woman!’ as 
Sister Rose entered. ‘I’m telling Mrs. Gordon how 
hard you’re trying to kill yourself,’ and he stalked 
out of the room. 

***How can you accustom yourself to this terrible 
| life?’ I asked, with a shudder. 

*«T think it comes naturally to me. I never could 
see suffering without trying to relieve it. I was with 
| him when he died, and it seemed, after that, as if my 
| work was lying ready to my hand, and it was my duty 
| to take it up. That was no dream, Elsie, for it has 
| been of some use to others during this cruel war. I 
| don’t dream much now, but when the sights and 
| sounds around me are most horrible, I dream of a 

country where there are neither wars, nor rumors of 


soon made. 











war, nor wounds, nor partings, nor death. I think 
| sometimes, dear, I must be nearly there.’ 
“Don’t talk in that horrible manner!’ I cried, 


| bursting into tears, I was so weak and nervous. She 
| soothed me as a mother soothes a babe, placing my 
| head upon her bosom, and singing, in a low, sweet 
| voice, a hymn full of peace and hope. Then when I 
was quiet, she kissed me and left the room. 

“TI noticed that though she smiled me a farewell as 
she closed the door, her face was ghastly, but I did not 
know till afterwards that she had fallen almost on the 
threshold. She was senseless when they took her up, 


“ ‘He stole Nelly’s dinner, and we’re going to make | and when I heard of her illness, I made them carry 
Before | me to her room, and lay me on the bed beside her. 


“But she never rallied, and in a few hours it was 
evident she could not live. Oh, there never was & 


| *You cruel, cruel girls!’ she cried; ‘how can you | death like that, I think. She had not spoken, she had 


| do such a thing?’ and she plunged into the water. 


hardly moved for hours, but her wonderful eyes 


“*You’ll get out of your depth!’ I screamed; ‘you'll | looked up with a rapt expression, as if she saw some- 


be drowned! Come back, and let the dog alone!’ 


thing too beautiful for words. They did not lose that 


“In a moment she wa up to her waist in water, and | look until they grew dim in death. O my Kilmeny, 


the terrified animal was in her arms. I hardly re- 
member how I dragged her on shore, for her wet gar- 
| “*What! Have you gone back to the land east of | ments weighed her down, and it was hard work get- 


your dreams became immortal truths at that hour! 
“That is all, my dears.” 
“I believe I’m a dreamer, too,” sighed Dora; ‘but 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 





after nenites of Kilmeny, Aunt Elsie, I’ll not be | 
ashamed of being called so.” 

The old lady looked at her a moment with a look of 
perplexed anger, as if she resented the compurison. 


Then a humorous smile came to her lips as she said,— | 


“You’re a good little girl, Dora, but don’t get it 
into your silly little head that it’s your vocation to 
dream through life. You like dress and admiration, 
and your dreams are of these, and of the ‘noble lover 
on the red roan steed.’ When you’re a happy wife 
and mother these dreams will fade into nothingness. 
But she—well, she was Kilmeny, and that says all.” 

M. B. WILLIAMS. 
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SUPPLENESS. 
How hard for real worth to gain its eateas 
A man shall make his fortune inatr 
If blest with pliant though but slende rc sense, 
Feign’d modesty, and real impudence. 
A supple knee, Smooth tongue, an easy grace, 
A curse within, a smile upon his face. 





— Young. 


ee 
For the Companion. 
ROUGHLY TREATED. 


For several years past the Indians of Dakota have 
seemed so peaceably disposed, and have lived so 


quietly near their different agencies, that white set- | 


tlers and persons travelling through the Territory 
had been under no apprehensions of outrages by 
them. 

Within a year, however, an event occurred near the 
South Fork of White River in the Upper Bruté Res- 
ervation, which indicates plainly that with some of 
the Indians at least, the old hatred of the white man 
is by no means a “slumbering fire.”’ 

Having the right to keep white men off their lands 
by reporting intruders at the agencies or military 
posts, and getting them removed by Government 
troops if necessary, the Indians of both the Upper 
Bruté and the Oglala reservations have at all times 
been saucy and overbearing to travellers across their 
country, if they found them unprotected by military 
escort, or not in sufficient force to offer immediate 
resistance. 

They have since 1877 or 1878, however, been con- 
tented with roughly ordering them off, or demanding 
of them large sums of money. But in the autumn of 
the year before last, two young men, John Freyer and 
August Schorbe, while hunting for stray mules in the 
country of the Upper Brutés, met with treatment so 
rough and brutal that they, at least, will not be likely 
to trespass again upon unfriendly reservations. 

They were at work for a “grade contractor,”” who 
was “running an outfit” of wheel-scrapers in the con- 
struction of the road-bed of the Sioux City and Pacific 


Railroad, that was being built through Northern 
Nebraska. His force of workmen was engaged upon 


a piece of grade just north of the Niobrara River. 

The camp, which consisted of a village of tents, 
with the usual array of wagons, scrapers, and other 
grading apparatus scattered about, was near the bank 
of a small tributary of the Niobrara, and the mules 
and horses were “‘night-herded” on the bottoms above 
and below. 

The two herders, hired for that purpose alone, 
watched the animals at night, and did their sleeping 
between sunrise and sunset. For several weeks the 
animals were safely herded, and the whole number— 
there were some eighty odd mules and horses—had 
been driven promptly in at “‘feed-time” in the morn- 
ing. 

But one morning about the first of October, when 
the count was made, there were five mules missing, 
and an immediate search was commenced for them, 
as the animals were valuable, and teams were scarce 
and very much needed because of the necessity of 
pushing forward in the work. 

A number of men were sent out upon horses, sev- 
eral of them going towards each cardinal point of 
the compass. Each man was to continue his search 
all day, unless he should find the animals, or know of 
their having been found. 

When night came, the men were all back in camp 
but two, and yet no mules had been found, nor any 
signs of them. But the two missing hunters, Freyer 
and Schorbe, came in at about two o’clock in the 
morning, and reported that they had found the tracks 
of the whole five among the sand-hills to the north. 





The animals had been moving nearly straight in that | 


direction. The men had followed them until sundown, 
when the trail was lost upon the hard prairie; and 
having nothing to eat, they had felt compelled to give 
up the search and return to camp. 

The men were allowed to sleep five hours, and then 
several days’ provision in bread and cold boiled ham 
was given them, and they were sent out to continue 
the search. It was thought that the animals must 
have been frightened by coyotes after straying from 
the main herd in the darkness, and that two of them, 


which had been formerly owned by a hay contractor | 


for “posts” on the Upper Missouri, after finding them- 
selves free, had “struck out,” leading the others 
toward their old haunts. 


Freyer and Schorbe were instructed to push hard | 
after the strays, and to make free use of the field- | 


glass which they carried, for inspecting the broad, 
level prairies to the north of the sand-hills. They 
rode over their trail made through the sandhill the 
day before, until they reached the hard, level sweep 
of country where the tracks of the mules had been 
lost; 
rode hard until dark, only stopping occasionally to 
take a sweeping look through the field-glass. 

A little before sundown they had come upon the 
head of a branch of White River, which was dry 


then because of the season, and had followed it until | 


they found a pool of water in the channel. Here 
they camped for the night. The next morning, on 
going to the water at daylight, Freyer discovered, in 


addition to the traces left by their horses the evening | 
the tracks of the mules, or at least tracks of | 


before, 
mules, which had lately drank there, and left their foot- 
prints in the stiff yellow mud at the edge of the 
water. 

This gave them strong hope of catching the ani- 
mals, as it seemed to them probable that the mules 
would keep on down the stream, the course of which 
lay in the direction they had been going. 
the danger, of course, that some band of Indians might 
“pick up” the strays, and in that event the young fel- 


then they bore a little to the west of north, and | 


There was | 


awe 


iD 








| lows felt quite sure that the probability of getting 
| them back would be reduced to “jest about no show 

at all.” 
| For this reason they hurried forward with all pos. | 
sible speed, and nightfall found tiem far down toward | 
White River, in the edge of the Upper Bruté territo- | 
ry, and with the objects of their search yet undiscov- 
ered. They had, however, found the tracks of the 
animals constantly growing fresher, at several ‘“‘water- 
holes,” as they passed down the bed of the “branch.” | 

That night an unfortunate event happened. One of | 
the horses pulled up its picket-pin, got at the “grub- 
sack,” which was slung to Schorbe’s saddle,—Freyer 
carried the blankets and coffee-pot,—tore it open, and 
ate, or destroyed by nosing about in the dirt, all its 
contents. 

Tired with their hard riding, the young fellows | 
slept too soundly to be awakened by the noise of the 
animal’s munching. Of course they were somewhat | 
disturbed by this loss, but they made a breakfast 
in the morning of acouple of grouse, which Schorbe 
killed with his revolver in the edge of a patch of 
diamond willows near their camp. 

As these birds were plentiful wherever water and 
willows were to be found, they determined, despite 
their mishap, and the fact—for both were acquainted 
with the region—that they were likely to be stopped 
| and arrested should they be met by Indians, that they 
would follow the mules, at least until White River 
should be reached. 

If the animals got beyond that point, there would 
be little use looking for them, as the larger stream at 
that season is invariably the resort of numerous hunt- 
ing and plum-gathering parties of Indians, who would 
not hesitate to appropriate stray mules, and would be 
surprised to find their owners venturing on their res- 
ervation to hunt for them. 














ROUGHLY TREATED. 


To make the account brief, they did not find the 
mules that day; in fact, they never found them, nor 
any traces of them at the water-holes that constantly 
became more numerous. 

Late in the afternoon they reached a point where 
there was running water in the channel of the branch. 
After following the stream for some time, they had 
concluded to give up the search in that direction at 
least, and were on the watch for grouse to shoot for 
their supper,—they had killed and eaten three at 
noon, besides having had a dessert of late wild plums, 
a variety of which they had begun to find at the 
water-holes, — when, in skirting the edge of a clump 
of cottonwoods, interspersed with diamond willows, 
they came upon a small encampment of Indians. 

There were five teepes—round, and of Government 
canvas—pitched in the shade of a cluster of cotton- 
woods, and a number of squaws and children were 
seated in front of them, busily engaged in eating 
plums, which had been gathered and piled in little 
heaps on the ground. Two lazy “bucks” were lying 
upon blankets near by, and another was eating plums, 
which a pappoose brought him in handfuls as he sat in 
the “slit” of a teepe. 

At the appearance of Freyer and Schorbe, they all 
straightened up, the squaws getting up and hurrying 
into a teepe, while the pappooses ran among the wil- 
lows near at hand. 

The Indians, when the young men first saw them, 
were all looking at them, having no doubt heard the 
approach of the horses. Apparently they were ex- 
pecting the arrival of some of their own people, and 
their surprise at seeing the whites was evident, though 
| they soon recovered their usual stolid appearance of 
indifference. 

The two young men halted. They did not know at 
first whether to approach any nearer the Indians or 
not; but they concluded, after a brief consultation, 
| that as the party seemed to be small, there could at 
| least be no harm in going up and trying to buy a little 

flour and coffee of them, of which, if they had recent- 

ly been at their Agency at Rose-Bud, they were 
| quite likely to have a full supply; at least, so Freyer 
thought possible. 

Accordingly they rode up and said, “How?” to 
which the ‘‘bucks”’’ replied, without getting up from 
their sitting posture. One of the Indians, however, 
motioned them to tie their horses at a couple of trees 
near at hand, which invitation they took to be a 
rather hospitable one; and after accepting it, they 
went back and threw themselves down on the grass 
facing the dusky group. 

The squaws soon came out and resumed their 
places, while the pappooses began to play at peek 
behind the teepes. 

The men at once tried to talk with the “‘bucks” by 
means of broken English and gestures, and learned 
| that they had no flour or coffee,—they having prob- 
| ably, after their improvident fashion, consumed their 
last “draw” of rations in several big “eats,”—but 
were now living on fruit and the fish and game they 
| took along the stream. 














| The young men learned also that several other Ind- 


ians were out mnie, and would be in soon; in fact, 
were expected every moment; that these hunters 


, Would bring “heap deer,” and that if they paid for it, 


they could have some meat. 

Intercourse with the white man has sharpened the 
trading faculties of all reservation Indians; and if 
there ever was any hospitality among them, it has 
disappeared, and been replaced by double their origi- 
nal treachery. 

The young fellows, however, deceived by the ap- 
pearance of seeming friendliness of the Indians, re- 
mained at their camp, and “talked”? and smoked until 


| the hunting-party came in, bringing upon their ponies | 


the carcasses of two black-tailed deer. | 

This party numbered nine Indians. They showed | 
no surprise at the appearance of the strangers in their | 
camp, but gathered about them with stoical grunts of 
salutation, and some guttural jabber among them- 
selves in their own tongue. Freyer and Schorbe 
now arose for the purpose of concluding their bargain | 
for some of the meat, when suddenly two Indians 
seized them by the legs from behind and threw them 
flat upon their faces. 

In atrice, a half-dozen of the treacherous scoun- 
drels pounced upon them, took away their revolvers 
and ammunition, and, despite their struggles and 
expostulations, stripped them of their clothing, taking 
off their coats, trousers, hats and boots, everything, in 
fact, but their under-clothing, and then putting each 
man in a sitting posture, with his back to a cotton- 
wood sapling, tied his wrists behind it, and bound his 
ankles with stout thongs. 

Supposing they were to be burned, or murdered in 
some equally hideous fashion, the two unfortunate | 
fellows looked at each other with white, scared faces, | 
and gave themselves up for lost. To their amnpiten, | 
however, they saw the squaws and pappooses were 





busily engaged in pulling down the teepes and _ pack- 
ing their trappings upon the “carry-poles.” The 
bucks, too, left them immediately and began to gather 
their ponies, preparatory, evidently, to an instant de- 
parture. 

It began te dawn upon them then, that they were 
to be left, tied to those trees, to meet whatever fate 
chance might bring to them. It was not a cheerful 
prospect, and yet it was a relief from the idea of be- 
ing hustled out of existence by fire, or some other 
mode of torture. Probably fifteen minutes had not 
passed, though in the suspense of their fear that the 
savages might even yet decide to kill them, it 
seemed an age, before the whole party of Indians 
were riding their ponies off down the stream, and 
dragging after them their camp equipage. 

Several of the bucks turned in their saddles and 
made insulting gestures at their hapless victims as 
they rode away. They took with them, of course, 
everything they had taken from the young men, and 
also their horses, 

“Val, Schon,” said Schorbe, who was a Hollander, 
“T kess ve pe left to feed doze goyote ven he coom to- 
night.” 

“Yes, it looks like that, Gust,” said Freyer, ‘‘as near 
as I can reckon, unless we can break these strings, 
and then we’re likely to starve before we can git back 
to the Niobrara.” 

“Of I good preak dese ting, I risk dat,’’ answered 
Gust. “But I gant; I haf try already.” 

Each now strained and tugged at the thongs about 
his wrists, but they were bound with savage securi- 
ty, and the efforts put forth only served to draw them 
into the flesh and to make their hurts more painful. 





They soon gave it up in despair, and then, after ex- 
claiming against their folly in trusting themselves 
inside. the Bruté camp, they relapsed into brooding 
silence, each man bearing the pain of his thongs and | 
of his wretchedly cramped position as best he could. 

Night came on, and despite their pain and the fear | 
of the coyotes, which are always prowling around an 
Indian camp ready to gnaw the bones that are scat- | 
tered about,—for there are usually dogs enough to eat 
any meat there may be left on them,—the wretched 
fellows caught snatches of sleep until sunrise. They 
looked at each other out of bloodshot eyes, and made 
no comment as they noted several ragged, lank coy- 
otes sitting out on the open ground, some fifty yards 
away. The hungry brutes were waiting, too cowardly 
to attack them yet. 

With aching backs and swollen hands and feet, 
the unfortunate young fellows sat silently staring 
grim death in the face. But relief came to them al- 
most immediately, and from a most unexpected 
source. A single horseman came suddenly in view, 
galloping out from a point of timber below and 
straight on towards them. The coyotes took to their 
heels and slunk away. 

At first glance the two bound men saw that the | 





| tpprog aching horseman was an Indian, and again they 
| looked at each other, thinking that now their time to 
die had come, and yet with a vague hope that the 
fellow’s mission might prove a friendly one. 

The Bruté—for such they supposed him to be—rode 
straight up to them and immediately got off his pony, 
with a grunt of “How?” His face 
daubed and disguised with paint, 


was horribly be- 
but instead of pro- 


| ducing a weapon, he took from under his blanket a 


good-sized piece of venison, and laid it down on the 
grass with a little bundle of matches beside it. 

Then without uttering a word, he took a knife from 
agreasy sheath at his belt, walked around behind Gust 
and cut the thongs that bound that fellow’s 
wrists; he did the same for Freyer, and then leav- 
ing them to undo the fastenings about their 


poor 


legs, 


| he walked to his pony with a sullen stride, as though 
| he had performed a disagreeable task, mounted it and 


rode away as fast as he had come. 

Freyer and Schorbe were not long in removing the 
strings which tied their legs, though their hands at 
first were so swollen and numb, from lack of blood. 
circulation, that they had to beat them together for 
several minutes before they could use their fingers. 

Luckily, their ankles had not been bound quite so 
tightly, and they were soon able to stand upon their 
feet. So thankful were they to be free, that they 
were quite jovial while roasting some slices of the 
venison that had been left for their breakfast. It 
was evident that the Indians who had robbed and left 


| them to starve had concluded that if their prisoners 


should die, and then be found if search should be 


| made for them, the possession of the horses would be 


strong evidence that they had caused their death. 

But whether this was their reasoning or not, the 
two young men were only too glad to be free again 
upon any terms, and after eating their breakfast, 
they hunted up the nearest plum-thicket, tore off the 
sleeves of their under-shirts,—the only ones they had 
on,—tied the ends, filled the sleeves with plums, and 
then set out for the Niobrara. 

They travelled night and day, only stopping during 
a few hours while the sun was shining warmest to 
throw themselves down aud sleep, and at some water- 
hole, when overcome by hunger, to cook and eat a 
small piece of venison. 

They reached the contractors’ camp on the afternoon 
of the fourth day, haggard and exhausted, having 
been twenty-four hours without other food than a 
few wild Indian turnips that they had found near the 
dry bed of an old slough. 

Here they were cared for kindly, and in a few days 
were at work again. No further search was made for 
the mules or the horses that were taken, and probably 
no attempt will ever be made to bring the offenders to 
justice. 

— 
BY THE SEA. 


The sea ts a jovial weil 

He laughs wherever he ¢ 

His merriment shines in Mhe ‘timpling lines 

That wrinkle his hale repose; 

He lays himself down at yo fe et of the Sun, 

And shakes all over with ¢ 

And the broad-backed eee fall faint on the shore, 
In the mirth of the mighty Seal —gayard Taylor. 


tor 


For the Companion, 


FISHING ON DRY LAND. 


Not very long ago a party of surveyors started out 
from Melbourne, under orders from the Home Gov- 
ernment, to survey a certain tract of the Australian 
continent, that had hitherto been considered almost 
inaccessible. One evening, the weary explorers found 
themselves on the banks of a small river that was 
lost in a low marsh, and here camp was formed, and 
all the members of the party were soon asleep. 

In the middle of the night, one of them, a natur- 
alist, suddenly found himself sitting up in bed, and a 
second later came a repetition of the sound that had 
awakened him,—a loud report, as of escaping steam, 
followed by a curious gurgle. 

Not wishing to disturb his sleeping companions, the 
naturalist seized his rifle, crept out of the tent, and 
started in the direction of the curious sound, that 
now rose on the night air with striking distinctness. 
For a thousand yards or so he pushed on through the 
bushes that lined the river-bank, following the sound. 

Soon the bushes gave way to thick grass and to 
swamp-land, and as the traveller approached it, the 
curious sound seemed to come up almost at his feet, 
followed by a splash, as if some gigantic frog had 
bellowed and made a leap, affrighted at its own voice. 

Holding his rifle in readiness, the naturalist soon 
made out in the moonlight a shining body, about six 
feet in length, that seemed to give out a pale, phos- 
phorescent light, as it rested partly submerged in the 
swamp. It looked too bulky and large for a snake, 
and a frog of such proportions was not to be thought 
of. Stepping forward to solve the problem, he broke 
a twig under his feet, whereupon the great object 
gave a bellow, and floundered off with clumsy leaps. 

The hunter dashed after the retreating animal, 
rushing through the thick grass and sinking into the 
mud and water, until finally seeing that the creature 
was making for the river proper, the naturalist fired 
a shot and wounded the animal. It stopped and 
struggled violently, lashing the rushes and hurling the 
mud over its pursuer, 

In afew moments its struggles ceased, and to the 
hunter’s amazement, he found that he had shot a 
| great fish; a fish that came out of water, roared like 
a calf, and walked or scrambled along on partly dry 
| land. 


Here was a curiosity indeed! Seizing the prize by 


| the gills, the naturalist lost no time in dragging it back 


to camp—an object of wonder and curiosity to his 
companions. 

It proved to be the now famous Ceradotus, a fish 
that lived in the Jurassic time of geology, and up to 
1876 was supposed to have become extinct. 

In appearance it resembles a great worm, having 
a small, pointed, snake-like head and no tail; the 
bedy ending in a pointed fin or frill, and covered with 
large, stout scales. The fins are four in number, and 
in their arrangement call to mind the feet of other 
animals; and, as we have seen, they are used in a 
similar manner. 

But how, our readers will ask, can @ fish live out of 
water?. and in explanation of such an unfishable 
| operation, we find that the Ceradotus can breathe 
| by its gills under water, like other fishes, but if the 
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«vater becomes muddy or impure, it leaves it and 
crawls along the swamps and flats, feeding like a 
land animal. 

To accomplish this there must be a complete 
alteration in the circulation of the blood, as when 
breathing by its gills under the water the blood is 
sent to them to be freshened or aerated. When 





| The hook, having been baited with their favorite 
morsel, was carefully dropped among them, and 
| then ensued a remarkable scene. The fish darted 
at it asa bull does at a red rag, jumping eight 
or ten inches at a leap. 
Soon one of the largest was hooked, and, flying 
through the air, was secured by the fisherman, 
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FISHING ON 


the fish leaves the water the gills lose their func- | 


tion for the time. ‘The air-bladder acts as a lung, 
and becomes filled with air. To this the blood 
now goes for the refreshing process. When the 
Ceradotus first rises, the air-bladder is full of gas 
and in forcing it out and swallowing fresh air, it 
makes the bellowing sound that first attracted the 
attention of the naturalist to it. 

The surveyors saw many of these great fishes 


during their visit to that part of the country, ob- | 
serving them leave what seemed to be their native | 
element at night and wander away, evidently in | 


search of food. 

The South American and African mud-fishes 
are quite similar in their habits. They live in 
streams where the water dries up in the hot sea- 
son, and were it not for some such provision, they 
would soon become extinct. When the water 
gives signs of failing, they descend into the mud, 
and encasing themselves in balls lined with some 
secretion, patiently await the coming of the waters 
again. For months they exist in this fashion, 
hermetically sealed up, as it were, and in some 
cases in Africa they have been deprived of water 
for two seasons. 

A party of travellers once encamped over such 
a dried-up pond in Africa, that gave little evidence 
of ever having held water. Soon after a terrific 
rain-storm came on, filling the place so that they 
were obliged to move to a higher location. 


of the men returning, however, for some reason, | 


in wading to the site of the camp found, to his 
amazement, that the water was alive with fishes. 
Opinion was divided as to their origin; part of the 
men thought it was a case of spontaneous genera- 
tion, while the majority felt positive that they had 
rained down. 


them from their baked cells, and surrounding 
them once more with water. 

The air-bladders of these fishes are divided into 
compartments, and have all the requisites of a 
true lung, and they are as truly amphibians as 
the frogs and toads. 

Other amphibians have different methods of 
withstanding the drouth. Thus the Hassar, when 
the water begins to dry up in the pools and 
streams, does not encase itself in a mud ball, but 
leaves the heated and fast disappearing liquid, and 
starts overland in search of a better supply. 

On the coast of China, and in various other 
localities, is found a fish that is so lively on dry 
land that it is as difficult to capture as a frog or 
toad, leaping along the rocks from stone to stone, 
and where it is particularly slippery, avoiding its 
human pursuers. 

This fish, which is one of the Gobies, obtains a 
greater part of its food upon the beach, being par- 
ticularly fond of a curious, soft, slug-like mol- 
lusk called the Onchidium, that is not only sup- 
plied with two eyes, but eye-spots over its entire 
upper surface. 

The Goby, with its prominent eyes, goes hop- 
ping along, looking for this delicate morsel, and 
this curious sight suggested to a fisherman the 
possibility of fishing on dry land. ‘Taking a rod 
and line, he stationed himself behind a rock upon 
the shore, and at low tide was repaid by observ- 
ing numbers of the curious fishes leave the water 
ad crawl upon the sand, 





One | 


The truth was, that the rain had | 
soaked into the imprisoned mud-fishes, releasing | 





DRY LAND. 


| who, in this novel way, captured a number of 
them. 

Eels, Killis fishes, and several others are known 
|to leave the water in our own country, but the 


. | Strangest cases are those living in the warmer 


| equatorial regions. C. F. HoLper. 
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| LIVING JEWELS. 
She is mine own; 
And Las rich in having such a jewel, 
As twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold, 
—Shaks.: Two Gent. of Verona, 


44> 
or 





FRENCH CROWN JEWELS. 


By a recent vote of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, it was decreed that the crown jewels of 
France should be sold by auction, and that the 
proceeds of the sale should provide a fund for the 
support of aged workingmen. A few of the 
jewels, of historic value, are to be reserved for 
the museums of the Louvre and the school of 
mines, and the crown and sword of Louis XVIII. 
| are to be melted down, so that they may not fall 
| into the hands of showmen. 

But all the rest of the jewels are to be brought 
under the hammer, and will doubtless be for the 
most part purchased by monarchs, princes, and 
wealthy private collectors of gems and precious 
relics. 

The crown jewels thus to be disposed of mostly 
date from the time of the first Napoleon. In 1792 
| the Paris mob broke into the garde meuble, and 
| stole and carried away the gems which had for 
| centuries adorned the brows and necks of French 
monarchs. 

When Napoleon became Emperor, however, he 
succeeded in recovering, at great cost, some of the 
| lost regalia. To these he added other crowns and 

| jewelry, and still further additions were made to 
them by his Bourbon successors. 

The jewels thus collected, and now in possession 

of the Government, are said to be worth forty 
millions of dollars. They comprise over seventy 
|thousand precious stones,—diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, sapphires, amethysts and pearls,—some 
of them splendidly set, and weigh over twenty 
thousand carats. 

The finest and most famous jewel of all is the 
“Regent” diamond, which has an interesting his- 
tory, and will doubtless bring a good-sized fortune 

| as its price. The Regent diamond was found in 
the Golconda mines, in India. It was stolen by 
| 


the mob in 1792, but the robber dared not offer for 
sale so magnificent a stone, which would be at 
once recognized. 

So he wrote to the Commune, which was then 
in power, an anonymous letter, in which he stated 
that if the officials would search in a certain place 
in the Champs Elysées, the monarch of gems 
would be found. It was thus recovered, and 
served, soon after, to establish the fortunes of Na- 
poleon; for by pledging the Regent to the Dutch 
Government, Napoleon procured the money nec- 
essary to attain power in France. 

Napoleon afterwards bought the Regent back 
| from the Dutch, and wore the blazing jewel set in 
| the pommel of his sword of state. ; 

Other gems of historic note are included in the 
| splendid collection about to be sold, Some superb 





pearls are among the number, which belonged to 


the famous Anne, Duchess of Brittany, and were | distinguished men we have nameu failed in public 


It would not be true to say that either of the 


worn as long ago as in the times of the Valois | life; it is true to say that their best service was 


Kings of France. 

The reason of the sale of these costly and now 
useless gems is clear enough. France is now a 
Republic. The President of a Republic has no 
need of crowns and sceptres and swords of State. 
It is contrary to republican simplicity and equality 
that such baubles should play a part in public 
ceremonial or magisterial adornment. 

The French, too, are a‘ sensitive people, keenly 
alive to symbols, and to the significance of mem- 
ories. The crown jewels are emblems of mon- 
archy and empire, which the France of to-day has 
discarded and wishes to forget. The money flow- 
ing from their sale will create a great benevolent 
institution, for the succor and comfort of the de- 
clining years of poor and aged men; and thus the 
jewels, though with them a romantic interest will 
pass away, will.serve a more beneficent purpose 
than they once did in decorating rulers by heredi- 
tary right. 





For the Companion. 
SELF - SACRIFICE, 


When all our hopes are gone, 
°Tis well our hands must still keep toiling on 
For others ce5 
For strength to bear is found in duty done, 
And he is blest indeed who learns to make 
The joy of others cure his own heartache. 









Life’s Victor, Crownéd Son, 
Show us more oft, as to thy doubting one, 

Thy piercéd hand. 
We are so weak, so prone thy way to shun, 
Help us, at last, thy truth to understand,— 
Love's ministry is life—so simple and so grand. 


MARIA UPHAM DRAKE. 
——~+o__—_ 


GENERALS IN POLITICS. 


The much regretted death of General Hancock 
is a fresh reminder of the fact that the ranks of 
the great actors in the events of the Civil War are 
rapidly thinning. Within less than a year three 
of the famous generals on the Union side of that 
great contest have passed away,—Grant, McClel- 
lan, Hancock. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that one of 
this grand trio was twice elected President of the 
United States, and that each of the other two was 
once the candidate of his party for the same high 
position. But if this is a curious fact, it is much 


political life had upon their popular reputation. 
General McClellan was the first of the three to 
become prominent as a candidate for civil office. 


ing sufficient boldness and dash to be a successful 
campaigner, there was none at all as to his mili- 
tary learning, ability, and skill. 

Yet no sooner was he placed in nomination for 
civil office than he became to one party the great- 
est military captain of the age, to the other party 
a symbol of incompetence and indecision. Neither 
view of him was even approximately correct, but 
to the end of his life he experienced evil from 
having entered politics. 

Grant was far more successful in public life. 
Time has softened the angry feelings with which 
his political opponents regarded him, and has 
modified largely their low opinion of his merits as 
a civil officer. Yet he will always rank in history 
as a great general, rather than as an executive 
officer of commanding ability. 

Hancock was only accidentally a politician. He, 
too, was first of all a soldier; and so far as one 
can judge, it was fortunate for him that he was 
not chosen President. At all events, he was for- 
tunate in not having excited any animosity, and 
in not having drawn upon himself any of those 
base personal assaults so commonly made upon 
candidates for high office in this country. 

On the contrary, he was regarded with kindly 
feelings during the hottest part of the campaign 
by his strongest political opponents. If they did 
not regard him as the fittest person to be Presi- 
dent, they sympathized with him as being placed 
in a somewhat false position, and admired his gal- 
lant and manly bearing in defeat. 

So, each in a different way, and in vastly differ- 
ent degrees, the entrance of these three men into 
politics was, for themselves, a mistake. As sol- 
diers they belonged to their country; as politi- 
cians they belonged to a party. Two of them 
suffered from unmerited obloquy, and were mis- 
understood by one-half of the people. The third 
escaped simply because of his own personal qual- 
ities, and because even his opponents would not 
take him seriously as a politician. 

The lesson to be drawn from their lives is not 
that it is a mistake for men to ‘go into politics.” 
It is rather this: that it requires, even in men of 
great ability like Grant, McClellan, and Han- 
cock, a training and aptitude for public life; and 
that it is a mistake for men who have found a 
place which they fill well, to abandon that place 
for the uncertainties of politics. 

We Americans are too apt to think that “a 





army, keep a hotel, make a stump speech, or edit 
a newspaper. In fact, all these things require 
| training and study, and statesmanship is not a 
trade that can be taken up at a moment’s notice. 
| To be sure, the business of a “professional poli- 
| tician” is in disrepute among us, and deservedly 
so. But that is not because politics, in the true 
| sense of the word, is a low trade; but because the 
| profession has been abandoned to men who care 
everything about offices and nothing about princi- 
| ples, 


smart man” can do anything,—command an | 


| rendered in the profession to which they were 
trained. Let our young men enter politics if they 
| will; but let them first study the art of govern- 
| ment and adopt a set of principles which they will 
follow, under responsibility to their consciences 
and their God. 


a 





THEN AND NOW. 


“The golden age of great Elizabeth” appears but 
bare and poor when contrasted with our own. Wom- 
en-servants were paid about three dollars a year, 
besides one dollar for clothing, and meat and drink. 
Most of the gentry gave their servants but one sub- 
stantial meal each day. 

The houses of farmers and mechanics were still, 
for the most part, huts, without chimneys; the smoke 
escaped by doors and windows, after it had well-nigh 
blinded the inmates. Even the great palaces, as the 
French ambassador reported, were without carpets, 
“the floors being strewed with rushes, which remain 
for months, receiving mud, bones and grease from 
the table, and filth of every kind, until the stench 
and vermin in these great houses are insupportable.” 
The plague which raged in England in those days 
was due to the uncleanly condition of the houses. 

Strada gives an account of the wedding of the son 
of Archbishop Parker to the daughter of the Bishop 
of Chichester, which contrasts oddly with the mag- 
nificence and cost of a marriage now in weaithy fam- 
ilies in the United States. 

“The bride had with her as dower a gelding; for 
her apparel, ten pounds; of her own stock, twelve 
pounds; and of table-linen, one damask cloth and 
one towel, two pillow-bears, two long cushions, one 
silver salt and standing cup, and, when they rode to 
visit her mother, ten pounds in money.”’ 

Napkins and table-cloths were seldom used; forks 
were almost unknown. Even the dainty Lady Jane 
Gray made her breakfast on ‘“swine-flesh and ale,” 
cutting and tearing the meat by the aid of a knife 
and her fingers. 

When we contrast this bare, coarse life with the 
luxury of our own days, the countless appliances 
which science, art and wealth have brought from 
every quarter of the globe into an American home, 
we are apt hastily to call ours the age of civilization. 

Yet the genius of Shakespeare and the wisdom of 





Bacon grew out of that poor outward life; the finest 
flower of English literature blossomed in it; and 


| men and women found in it a faith which sustained 


more useful to note the effect which entrance into | 





them triumphant at the stake. 

“A man’s life,’ says Holy Writ, “ consisteth not in 
the abundance of things he possesseth.” Boys or 
girls whose poverty in 1886 makes their life as bare as 


| if they had been born in the age of Elizabeth, must 
While there was much dispute as to his possess- | 


keep in mind that decorated houses, soft clothing and 
dainty fare were not needed in those days to nurse 
poets, heroes, or martyrs into life. 


—_—__—+o@>—___—_ 
ACKNOWLEDGE THE DEBT. 


A venerable clergyman of Virginia said lately, 
“Men of my profession see much of the tragic side of 
life. Beside a death-bed the secret passions, the hid- 
den evil as well as the good in human nature, are very 
often dragged to the light. I have seen men die in 
battle, children, and young wives in their husbands’ 
arms, but no death ever seemed so pathetic to me as 
that of an old woman, a member of my church. 

“TI knew her first as a young girl, beautiful, gay, 
full of spirit and vigor. She married and had four 
children; her husband died and left her penniless. 
She taught school, she painted, she sewed; she gave 
herself scarcely time to eat or sleep. Every thought 
was for her children, to educate them, to give them 
the same chance which their father would have done. 

“She succeeded; sent the boys to college, and the 
girls to school. When they came home, pretty, re- 
fined girls and strong young men, abreast with all 
the new ideas and tastes of their time, she was a 
worn-out, commonplace old woman. They had their 
own pursuits and companions. She lingered among 
them for two or three years and then died, of some 
sudden failure in the brain. The shock woke them to 
a consciousness of the truth. They hung over her, as 
she lay unconscious, in an agony of grief. The oldest 
son, as he held her in his arms, cried,— 

««*You have been a good mother to us!’ 

“Her face colored again, her eyes kindled into a 
smile, and she whispered, ‘You never said so befoic, 
John.’ Then the light died out and she was gone.” 

How many men and women sacrifice their own 
hopes and ambitions, their strength, their life itself, 
to their children, who receive it as a matter of course, 
and begrudge a caress, a word of gratitude, in puy- 
ment for all that has been given them. 

Boys, when you come back from college, don’t con- 
sider that your only relation to your father is to “get 
as much money as the governor will stand.” Look at 
his gray hair, his uncertain step, his dim eyes, and 
remember in whose service he has grown old. You 
can never pay him the debt you owe, but at least 
acknowledge it before it is too late. 





TRUTH-COMPELLING. 


Those tree-planting associations which are trying 
to make Arbor Day a popular institution should con- 
sider the expediency of importing the pipal tree from 
India. It has many excellencies, being both a fruit 
and a shade tree, but its prominent virtue is that it is 
such a sacred tree (ficus religiosa, the botanist calls 
it) that no one within the circle of its shadow can tell 
an untruth. 

An English magistrate thought he would confer a 


| great benefit on Allahabad by planting pipal trees in 


the market-place. As soon as his intention was 
known, many Hindoo tradesmen called upon him, to 
entreat him not to carry out his purpose. 

They told him frankly that such was the sacredness 
of the pipal tree that no Hindoo would dare to tell a 
falsehood or to take the smallest advantage while 
beneath its shadow. The sahib could therefore see 


| that the presence of these sacred trees in the market- 
place would make it impossible for them to carry 0D 
| business, 
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The magistrate was astonished; but as it is the 
policy of the government not to run against native 
superstitions, he did not plant the pipal trees in the 
market-place. 

The trees are picturesque and afford ample shade, 
but they are seldom found near the business quarter 
of a Hindoo city. Their truth-compelling presence 
would be as embarrassing to the native tradesmen as 
would a placard inscribed with the Sermon on the 
Mount, if hung in the counting-room of a merchant 
who insisted that business could not be done on Chris- 
tian principles. 
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LOFTY CHARACTER. 


For many years the most trusted lawyer in East- 
ern Massachusetts was Samuel Hoar, of Concord. 
Among his contemporaries at the bar, there were 
men more learned in the law and more gifted in 
speech. But the farmers of Middlesex called him 
“the Squire,’ as though he alone deserved to be des- 
ignated by the definite article. 

His lofty and spotless character won for him this 
prefix of respect and faith. Even the boys believed 
in and looked up to “Squire Hoar.” A poor widow, 
almost the humblest person in Concord, lost her only 
child, a little boy, by drowning. She told how the 
boy, the evening before the accident, spoke of what 
he meant to do for his mother when he became a 
man, and how he would try to be as good as Squire 
Hoar. 

The common people reverenced the man who, on | 
his return from Congress, would sit down on a plain | 
wooden bench in the town house, and talk to his 
neighbors as one of them. There was nothing, in 
their opinion, which “the Squire” couldn’t do, if he 
made up his mind to do it. 

At one time he was much interested in enforcing 
the laws against travelling on Sunday. Some of his 
less puritanical neighbors were astonished at his vig- 
orous efforts, but they admitted that he was very 
efficient in making Sunday respected as a day of rest. 

The great September gale of 1815 came along dur- 
ing this period, and did much damage in Eastern 
Massachusetts. An old farmer, living not very far 
from Concord, was gazing ruefully at the destruction 
of his wood-lot. 

“I wish,” said he, “this tornado had happened last 
Sunday.” 

“Why so?” asked a neighbor. 

“Because I should have liked to see, as it came 
through Concord, whether Sam Hoar would have 
tried to stop it.” 

“Squire Hoar’’ was atypical man in that he fittingly 
represented those moral and intellectual traits which 
make up the best New England character. The elo- 
quent Starr King said of him that “he lived all the 
Beatitudes daily.” 

Being a Unitarian of the Channing school, he did 
not sympathize with the views of his friend Dr. 
Lyman Beecher. But when this champion of Ortho 
doxy heard at Andover, one Saturday evening, that 
his old friend was dying, he, though eighty-one years 
of age, started for Concord early Sunday morning. 
He arrived one hour after his friend had died. Stand- 
ing in the chamber, he gazed earnestly at the dead 
man’s face, and said,— 

“He has passed safe over. I haven’t a doubt of it. 
He was an Israelite indeed, in whom there was no 
guile.” 





————_+or+____——_ 
MEN OF FASHION. 


That eminent men sometimes share the frailties of 
their more commonplace brethren, may be indicated 
by the fact that many remarkable persons have been 
devoted to the vanities of dress. 

Petrarch writes to his brother: “Recollect the time 
when we wore white habits, on which the least spot, 
or a plait ill-placed, would have been a subject of 
grief, and when our shoes were so tight that we suf- 
fered martyrdom.” The retrospective tone of this 
confession leads one to suppose that, at the time of 
writing it, the poet was no longer in such subjection 
to fashion. 

The Abbé Delille, who was both priest and poet, 
besides being one of the ugliest men of his day, in- 
variably had his hair dressed with rose-colored pow- 
der; and Prince Kaunitz, who wore satin stays, passed 
a portion of each morning in walking uy and down a 
room, where four valets puffed clouds of scented pow- 
der. 

In the last half of the eighteenth century, fashion 
demanded a great deal of mankind, velvets, ruffles, 
gold lace and perfumed powder being among the cus- 
tomary belongings of male attire. Who would imag- 
ine that the following extract from a letter was writ- 
ten by a masculine hand? It was addressed, in 1766, 
to a gentleman making a visit in Paris: 

“The muff you sent me I liked prodigiously, vastly 
better than if it had been of any glaring color; sev- 
eral are now making after it.” 

Again, in 1776: “Pray bring me two or three bottles 
of perfume to put amongst powder, and some patterns 
for velvet, that are new and pretty.” 

Yet this is the request of no fashionable woman, 
but of the Earl of March, a great sporting character. | 
Indeed, it is evident that the lady-like gentlemen of | 
this period paid quite as much attention to their | 
clothes as-the modern society belle gives to her fur- | 
belows. 





————~<~9-——_—_—_ 
ALWAYS DETERMINED. 
The child is father to the man, in the sense of fre- 
quently indicating traits which color his later career. 
When a young man, Bismarck was given a position 
as Auscultator, or official law-reporter, at one of the 
Berlin tribunals; and for a year or more he devoted 





himself to the performance of his duties with a con- 
scientiousness and energy which made him some- 
times forget both the deference he owed to the bench, 
and the courtesy due to suitors. 

“Sir,” he once angrily exclaimed to an intractable 
witness, “sir, take care, or I’ll have you kicked out!” 

“Herr Auscultator,” interposed the judge, “the 
kicking out is my business.” 

“Sir,” once more cried the Herr Auscultator, to 
the witness, in a threatening tone, on the cross-exam- 
ination proceeding with no better result, “Sir, take 
care, or I'll get the judge to kick you out!” 

The incident may surely be regarded as the first 





clear enunciation of that policy of force adopted in 

recent Prussian history, which has repeatedly “kicked 

out” intractable parliaments, and dethroned mon- 
archs, and for which Bismarck is responsible. 

———-+0r - 

“THE ARCTIC MOON.” 


The temperature of newspapers, especially near 
election times, is apt to be somewhat tropical, if not 
absolutely torrid. There are, however, some excep- 
tions. Indeed, the wit of the “Funny Old Para- 
grapher” was never so allied to the sublimest pathos 
as when a little handful of men, with indomitable 
courage, treated their sufferings in the face of Arctic 
dangers with journalistic humor. The first paper 
issued in the Arctic Zone was by Kane’s expedition 
in 1854, and was called The IJce-Blink. The journal 
“published” by the Greely expedition was The Arctic 
Moon, of which Lieut. Lockwood was editor-in-chief. 





_ The sheet was fifteen by nineteen inches in size, 
first prepared in manuscript, and then multiplied by 
photograph, the first issue being November 2, 188i, 
and followed by semi-monthly editions. As neither 
the walruses, wolves, bears, nor musk-oxen of Grinnell 
Land were enthusiastic in the enterprise, the patrons 
of the paper were confined to the colony of explorers. 

In his opening address, the editor proudly main- 
tained that his corps of contributors embraced the 
finest minds in the country; that reporters would | 
always be on the spot; that the journal was certain | 
to be superior to any other in that section; and that | 
the subscription list numbered not less than twenty- 
five thousand. This last assertion was a servile imi- 
tation of those made by certain New York editors. 

Here is something about an Arctic Christmas: “Our 
Christmas time has come and gone, and although the 
geographical position is not favorable for the com- 
plete observation of that joyous anniversary, it was 
attended with many of the happy features that make 
the memory a pleasant landmark of the dying year. 
No boughs of ‘evergreen berried bright’ [our crop of 
evergreen failed this rang but had they existed, 
the conditions for making them ‘white with rime’ 
were very favorable.” ji 

The following quotation comes under the head of 
“Moonbeams.” “The darkest day being a thing of 
the past, we shall soon find ourselves sliding down 
hill quite rapidly. We have made complete arrange- 
ments for having the Sun interviewed on his return 
to this country the latter part of February. 

“Old Probabilities will be surprised to learn that 
his enterprising colony at this point is indulging in 
out-door sports, with the thermometer at forty de- 
grees below zero. 

“Sergeant Cross has made another addition to his 
already numerous trades: that of bottling samples 
of air for the examination of those not furnished 
with a supply of Arctic breezes. 

“WANTED: A good family horse. Will buy it cheap, 
or will take him for his keeping; or keep for his tak- 
ing. To be used on good country roads, and for fam- 
ily driving. Must be very gentle. No objections to a 
Government mule. 

“WANTED: A poet for the Arctic Moon. Must be 
strictly temperate and a good speech-maker. No 
tailor need apply.” 
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NEWFOUNDLANDESE DIALECT. 


The prevailing type of nationality on Newfoundland 
is English or Irish, modified by insular surroundings. 
Three-quarters of the one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand population of the whole island is said to be made 
up of poor fishermen. They make a hardy, rough | 
race of men, familiar with all the different phases of | 
ocean life. Some of their oddities of speech, partic- 
ularly at the more remote fishing stations, are worth | 
muking note of. A recent writer presents a few of 
them: 








Like the Southern negro, who so often uses “him” 
for “‘it,”’ so these islanders twist the word “he” into 
absurd combinations. ‘Will the trout be cooked 
soon?” one asked the waiter-girl at a coast inn. 

“Maybe he will be,”’ was the reply. 

“The wagon has lost he’s wheel,” or “I don’t know 
where the spade he is,”’ illustrate further these peculi- 
arities. 

The name of the island is almost universally pro- 
nounced New-fun-land, with a strong accent on the 
final syllable. The marine habitude of the people 
crops out in the term “skipper,” always employed by 
a subordinate in addressing a superior, or by a street- 
boy accosting a gentleman. 

Herthwar is in Newfoundland “down” in direc- 
tion; the phrase “down North” corresponding pretty 
closely to the “down East” of our Middle and West- 
ern States. For the Newfoundlander’s phrase “up 
South” we have no equivalent, excepting the ‘up to 
the South End,”’ of Boston. There is also a strange 
broadening of vowels in colloquial speech. Thus 
ridge becomes “rudge,” and fire, “fur.” Many of the 
Somes a would say, ‘The forest has been furred,”—i.e., 

urned over. 

—— +o — — 


IT WAS THE EQUATOR. 


The right of suffrage is sometimes dearly bought in 
a variety of ways, but never is this statement truer 
than when municipal elections occur in the dog-days. 
A patriotic Western man had wrestled zealously with 
his constituents for reform, with the thermometer at 
ninety in the shade, on election day. After the cruel 
war was over, and victory had crowned his efforts, 
the patriot entered his home triumphant, exhausted 
and starchless. 


wae said his wife, ‘“‘was the Reform party 
‘lected?’ 

“Y-a-a-as, Malviny; an’ that means ’conomy in the 
town expenditures,” mopping his brow with a red 
bandana. 

“Was folks awderly, Horatius?” 

“Ya-a-as, Malviny,” still waving the piratical hand- 
kerchief. 

“No fights, Horatius?”’ 

“No, Malviny, none wuth mentionin’; everything 
wus k-a-am erlong the Potomick,” with a sigh that 
might have issued from the Cave of the Winds. 

“It must ha’ ben kindy squabbly about the polls, 
Horatius,”’ insisted his wife; ‘you look so orfully 
broke up!” 

“No, Malviny,” replied the “boss,” with feeble 
facetiousness, “the tempertoor o’ the poles wus all 
O. K.; nawthin’ matter o’ them. But the lattertude 
o’ the e-quator come all-fired near ‘lectin’ a dead-beat 
fur mayor! Tha’so!” 


<@ 
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GOOD AUTHORITY. 


Many persons never care to venture an opinion upon 
any matter without first consulting some authority. 
A Dutch witness showed proper respect for the judg- 
ment to which he pinned his faith. 





Boils and sores indicate bad state of the blood. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla eradicates foul humors, (Adv, 


os 

Ladies who value a refined complexion must use 
Pozzoni’s Powder. For sale by all druggists and fancy 
goods dealers. (Adv, 


SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


For High Schools, Seminaries, &c. 
Song Greeting. 
60 


cts. or $6 per doz.) By L.O. Emerson. A really 
admirable collection of good songs. 
High School Book of Songz. 
(45 cts, or $6 per doz.) By E. Leslie. Fine collection 
of the best Part-Songs, Duets, &c. 
Song Reader. Book 2. 


nd cts. or $6 per doz.) By Emerson and Brown. 
>ractical note reader, with good music. 








Public School Hymnal. 
(40 cts. or $3.60 per doz.) By Irving Emerson. Large 
collection of well chosen hymns and tunes. 
Welcome Chorus, by w.s. Tien. 
High School Chorr, by Emerson and Tilden. 
Laurel Wreath, by W. O. Perkins, are three 


very successful High School Song Books. Price, each 
$1 or $9 per doz. 


For Common Schools. 
American School Music Readers, 
Book 1 (35 cts.), Book 2 (50 cts.), Book 3 (50 cts.), by 
Emerson and 
graded schools. 
Son Bells, by L. O. Emerson, and 
Golden Robin, by W. O. Perkins, are two very 


popular general collections of genial school songs. 
»rice of each, 50 cts. or $4.50 per doz. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Tilden, are increasingly popular in | 











To produce instantaneously, in either hot 
| or cold, hard or soft water, a profuse, creamy, 
| and delightful lather, use the Ivory Soap, 
| which, owing to its purity, will not cause 
| redness or irritation of the skin. 











DETAIL of a 


more importance 


N° 








gentleman’s dress is of 
than the collar. 


Who is not irritable under the torture of a 


badly-fitting collar? 


When collars were first 


made of paper, it was an ordeal to wear them, 
but now itis possible to buy collars made of 
cloth, shaped in the correct styles, either stand- 
ing or turn-down, that fit comfortably, wear 


durably, and cost but 
old-style paper collars. 


a trifle more than the 


They are the “LINENE” collars, and you 
will find them at any furnishing goods or 


general store. 


(See Advertisement on page 84.) 








all Melons. LARGEST; 


seed. Last year E, 
8S. Mercer, Lawrence, 
Kan., secur the 
prize, (#10u). with a 
mammoth weighing 108% lbs. This year I will 
pay Nov. 1, 1886, $0 for largest grown trom my 
seed. In addition to having as fine large melons 
as have ever been seen in your neighborhood, if 
you send me an order you will also have the 
chance of securing $50 Nov. Ist. Dou’t lay down 
this ComMpANION before making up your 
mind you will try this tamous watermelon, 
Packet, 15 cts.; 02z., be ae es, Se, 
Among my other specialties for 1586, 1 wo’ 8 
mention cAULE'S BARLIEST OF ALL 
DWARF BHAN. I guarantee it tobe earlier 
you have ever had. Matures acrop in 
40days from planting, besides is wonderfully pro- 
ductive. I offer $50 for vine containing greatest 
number of pods raised in 1886. If youdesire beans & 
2to 3 weeks before your neighbors this is what 
ou want, Pkt., 15 cts.; pint, 50 capt ee paid. 
AULE’S PERFECTION MUSKMELON leads 
all in luscious flavor, while flesh is so thick that 
there is scarcely room for the seeds. I also offer 
$50 for largest grown in 1886. No words of praise 
can be written that would recommend Perfection 
too highly. Pkt., 15 cts.; 0z., 25 cts. ULE’'S 
POTIRON PUMPKIN. The largest grown. If 
you want the prize at your county fair next Fall, 
thisis what you ought to plant. J. H. Branson, 
Manilla, ind, received $100 from me in 1885 for 
raising one weighing 190 lbs. ham ggg | { offer 0 
for largest pumpkin from my seed. Pkt., 15 cts. 
MAMMOTH SILVER KING ONION. 
Largest and finest, weighing 2 to 4 lbs. first 4 
year; trom seed. Have supplied 25,000 gardeners * 
with seed of this onion in the last two years. C, 
J. Ostranda, Salmon City, Idaho, secured $50 for 
raising one last season, weighing 3 Ibs. 10 ounces, 
I again offer $50 for largest raised in 1886, which 
will be increased to $100 if — onion surpasses 
last year’s in weight. Pkt., 15 cts.; 0z.,40 cts. 4 
MAULE'S GENUINE SUREHEAD CABBAGE. 
Absolutely the best. Alwaysheads even when @ 
others fail. $50 for largest grown in 1886. The 
of prize Sure-head in 1885, weighed, root and all 
‘lbs. You neglect your own interest should 
you fail to sow it. Pkt., 10 cts.; 0z., 40 cts.; Ib.. $4.00 
NEW CORY SWEET CORN. ‘Theearliest of 
all. 5to 10 days ahead of Marblehead. 00 
cts.; pint, 40cts., postpaid. GOLDEN POP CORN. 
Surpasses all others, especially in remarkable 
tenderness when popped. Pkt.,l5cts; pint, 45 cts. 
GOLDEN SELF-BLANCHING CELERY. 
Needs no banking, and ahead of every other 
variety at present cultivated. Pkt., 15 cts. 
ETAMPES CABBAGE. 10 days earlier than any 
other; heads every time. Pkt., 10 cts.; 0z., 30 cts, 
MAULE’S IMPROVED HANSON LET- — 
TUCE. Unquestionably best ofall. $25 for heav- 
iest head grown by one of my customers in 1886, 
Pkt., 15 cts. each, IMPROVED STUTTGART 
RAD 





than an 


To Readers of the Companion. 





During the trial of a case in Louisville, recently, a 
witness persisted in testifying to what his wife told 
him. To this, of course, the attorney objected, and it 
was ruled out by the judge. He would proceed again 
to tell “‘shust how it vas,’’ when the attorney would 
sing out,— 

“How do you know that?” 

“My wife told me,” was the answer. 

This was repeated several times. Presently the 

| judge became unable to contain himself longer. 

“Suppose your wife were to tell you the heavens 
had fallen, what would you think?” 

| ‘Vell, den, I dinks dey vas down,” 





EXTRA, Fic 


in the Youth’s Companion, 


Strain of Aste . ions, Zinnias, Verbenas, Sweet William and 
IN SS ORPEnS < F VEGETABLE AND 6 OF 8 
READER OF THE COMPANION FOR $1.00. Remit by postal 


tra. 
MAKING 12 PAPERS O 


Postage stamps received same as cash. 
My new Seed Catalogue, 


sent with each order, whether ONE PACKET or A DOZEN are taken. custo 
= itis the best published ; you ought to have it before purchasing seeds this Spring. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 


Address all 
Orders to 









7 se - 
Fine radishes 5 weeks from sowing. $25 will be paid Nov. 1, 1886, for largest sent me. 


One packet of each of the above will be 





A DOZEN of MAULE’S SPECIALTIES ror ’86 
MAMMOTH IRON-CLAD WATERMELON 





isin every way the 
most desirable of 
MOST DELICIOUS; BEST SHIPPER; MOST PRO- 


DUCTIVE. In the last two years I have offered $200 for largest srown from my 


Hurrah | 
10834 Ibs. 


es 


) yaa 
eum) ane $ . : 
Wi weeny 


Pk 


.» 10 cts, 


sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 


One packet each of any 5 varieties, 50 cts. Stamps Taken. 


e sending me $1.00 for above seeds, 
wth : $ I will send FREE one paper _eaca of m 


that they saw this advertisement 

png re yNew Choice tev ee 
Petunias. Six packets in all, 

FLOWER SEEDS, I wit SEND TO EVERY 

note, registered letter or money order. 


of which over 225,000 have been already mailed, will be 


My customers tell 


1711 FILBERT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











For the Companion, 
“ALLONS DONC.” 


**Allons done,’ she then said, and passing out attended 
by the earls, and leaning on the arm of an officer of the 
guard, she descended the great staircase to the hail.” 

-Froude on Mary (Queen of Scots, 





“Go on!”—To that imperial throne 
She made a glory and ashame? 
No. Mary Stuart stood alone, 
Her queenly crown an empty name, 
“Goon!” She waved her royal hand, 
Go where ?—to that dear distant France, 
The loved, the lost, the joyous land, 
Where once she led the song and dance? 





On to that home where first her child, 
Born in her grief, the heir of tears, 
Looked in his mother’s f and smiled, 
Unconscious of her foes and fears? 


Ah, no! Her youth, her hope, were dead; 
Her boy a stranger, far away 
The glamor of a crown had flec 
This was her last, her dying « 











lay. 
She stood so calm, so still, so proud, 
So firm, amid a hundred foes, 
So careless of that cager crowd, 
So crowned anew with fatal woes, 








So scornful of the eruel death 
That waited, crouched beyond the door; 
The ruthless jailers held their breath, 
The vengeful warriors spoke no more, 


“Goon!” Andon the grim earls went; 

There was the ffold and the block; 
The murderous : gainst it leant. 

They moved her r 






K 
t, her heart was rock, 
The spirit of a kingly race 
—— her soul and tired her eye. 

A sinile lit up her tranquil face: 

“You thought a queen would fear to die?” 
She clas 
“Ol 
Spr 


are the cross against her breast— 
ord! thine arms upon the tree 

d for the world, now give me rest 
give! redeem! I come to Thee.” 








Her maidens loosed the widow’s veil, 
And laid the sable robe aside; 
Their checks were wet, their lips were pale, 
But hers were red with scorn and pride, 
Fair in her blood-red gown she stood; 
So stands against the stormy skies 
A rose, that in some solitude 
Uplifts its stately head,—and dies, 
*Weep not, my ladies! weep no more; 
Farewell, farewell! we mect again. 
0 Lord! amid my troubles sore, 
I trust in Thee, nor trust in vain.” 


She laid her head upon the block, 
And murmured low, “In Thee [ trust.” 
Down fell the axe, with thundering shock; 
Mary the Queen was common dust, 


The beauteous face, the smiling lips, 
Wrinkled and set in aged gloom; 

So from some tree a tempest strips, 
In one brief gust, its leaf and Wicca: 

Leave her the peace that life dented; 
Hler sins and follies all are o’er, 


A queen she lived, a queen she died; 
Veace to her ashes! Ask no more, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
——~Or— 


For the Companion, 
UNDER A STARLESS SKY. 


The night had shut down. No moon was in 
the sky—no star. A lonely wind sighed across 
the fields, and it seemed to the man, John Green, 
that he and the wind were alone, in a dark and 
empty universe. 

Looking up into that unresponsive sky, he felt 
that in his own soul, also, was no light. He had 
sinned, he had suffered, and he felt himself for- 
saken alike of God and man. 

Time had been when he could say to himself 
that temptation had been too strong for him, and 
that he had not been to blame because in the way 
of him, weak by nature, that temptation had 
come. Adam said, long ago, ‘“The woman tempted 
me, and I did eat ;” and even so, for a long time, 
this son of Adam had excused and solaced him- 
self. But the day for that was over. 

First, the world had found out his sin, and 
made him pay its penalty in a prison; and now, 
at last, that penalty being over, his sin had found 
him out, and he stood face to face with it, and 
shrank dumbly from the sight. Released from 
the prison in which his fellow-men had put him, 
he felt that he was in another prison—in bondage 
to his sin, and there was no one to open the door. 

He had come home to the old country town 
where his youth had been passed—that youth 
which had led the way to his forlorn manhood. 
It had been a youth of idle pleasure-seeking, 
rather than of work; of little sins against his 
conscience, and petty disregards of other people’s 
rights, and yet a youth so much better than his 
later life that he had come back to the scenes 
amid which it was passed, as one can fancy Adam 
going back to look through the closed gate of 
Eden, 

Here, along this very road, he had walked with 
his mother to church. The churchyard grasses 
srew above her now, yet he almost seemed to hear 
her faintly sigh, and he vaguely listened for her 
slow step beside him, that step of whose slowness 
he had been so impatient once. 

Great sobs burst from his heart at last, under 
the awful loneliness of the black sky. What, in 
all the universe, can be so desolate as a human 
soul, bereft of human love and estranged from 
God ? 

“T am a bad lot,” he said to himself, “and 
there’s not much use in trying to be better.” 

And still on he went, over the lonely road, un- 
der the desolate sky, towards the old schoolhouse 
where he used to go as a boy, while yet it might 


” 


a happy man. 
As he drew near he saw lights shining through 


the windows—an unexpected sight in this black 
evening. What did it mean? He hurried on, 
and stood for a moment outside the open door. 
And he heard a voice, old and trembling, yet ear- 
nest with a sort of passion of hope and faith. 

“It is not too late!” the voice cried. “It is 
never too late. ‘Though your sins be as scarlet 
they shall be as white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.’” 

Did the man listening outside go in, then, of his 
own volition; or did some unseen force draw 
him? He never could tell; but in he went, and 
on towards the old, quavering, hopeful voice, and 
then down on his knees, there in the midst of the 
little prayer-meeting, and he cried aloud, as one 
in sore peril,— 

“Pray for me, mother! pray for me as my 
| mother would have prayed !” 
| And then the quavering old voice grew strong 
with prayer and pity. The man listened; his sobs 
quieted to tears, and as he lifted his eyes, it 
seemed to him that the very heaven had opened to 
his waiting soul. In that moment he knew, 
surely, that come what would, life or death, he 
should never be alone any more, for he had laid 
hold on the Infinite Friendship, and had given 
himself to the obedience of a Divine will, that 
must henceforth control both heart and life. 








THE ORATOR’S VOICE. 


A foreigner, after hearing Mr. Gladstone speak in 
the House of Commons, said, “I had never thought 
that the English language was musical, but I am now 
convinced that it is one of the most melodious of 
living tongues.” The foreigner’s confession illus- 
trates the importance of a good voice to an orator. 
In fact, no one of his physical gifts is more impor- 
tant. He must conquer by speech, and that speech 
is the most effective, other things being equal, whose 
tones interest, please, soothe, or rouse an audience. 


If public speakers would take half the pains to im- 
prove their voices that actors and singers do theirs, 
they would find that labor can make even an ordinary 
voice an effective instrument. One of the greatest of 
singers, Madame Malibran, used to labor for hours to 
acquire notes which she lacked. 

She sang, one day, at a concert, the rondo in “‘Son- 
nambula,” and ended with a very high trill, so that 
her vocalism embraced three octaves. “Oh,’’ was her 
reply to a friend, who expressed his admiration of 
the trill, “I have sought for it long enough. For 
three months I have been running after it. I have 
pursued it everywhere—while arranging my hair, 
while dressing. One morning I found it in the bottom 
of my shoes, as I was putting them on.” 

Macready, the actor, was heard one morning, while 
stopping at a Boston hotel, crying murder for two 
hours or more. He was painfully seeking for the one 
intonation which would produce the effect he wished. 

Even school-boys have ceased to be moved by the 
sight of Demosthenes speaking with his mouth full 
of pebbles, running up hill while reciting, and de- 
claiming to the noisy waves. But though old, the 
illustration makes it clear that a stammering, weak, 
sensitive voice may be made an effective organ of 
public speech by hard drilling. 

Of course, there are orators who triumph in spite 
of an unfriendly voice. Shiel, the Irish orator, had a 
voice which resembled the noise emitted by beating a 
tin pan. He shrieked out the most thrilling passages, 
and held senates and assemblies in spite of a dwartfish 
body and a squeaking voice. But if mind does some- 
times conquer matter, that is no reason for refusing 
—_ matter so that it will help instead of opposing 
mind. 

——___4@p— 


TREACHEROUS. 


On the Mississippi, about twenty miles above the 
mouth of Black River, Wisconsin, there is a some- 
what singular out-cropping of a peculiar red rock, in- 
teresting from a geologic point of view, but still more 
so from its historic associations. It is the famous 
Calumet, or Painted Rock of the Indians, prized by 
them for their pipe-bowls, and as a symbol of the 
Manitou. Hither came warriors, for hundreds of 
miles, from up or down the great river, or from far 
across the prairies, for bits of this coveted red stone, 
painted, as they thought, by the Great Spirit. 

Among all these Western tribes a calumet pipe be- 
came a peace-offering and a token of friendly inten- 
tions; and on their visits to the rock, or at least while 
near it, the bitterest foes sedulously restrained all ex- 
hibitions of enmity. That celebrated pioneer of early 
Wisconsin, John T. De la Ronde, whose life and ad- 
ventures form so large a share of the folk-lore of the 
northwest country, thus describes a chance visit 
which he made to the Painted Rock, in the year 1828: 

From Portage we journeyed across to the Missis- 
=. I had heard a great deal about the “painted 
rock ;” and so, while my two partners, McKenzie and 
Cadott, were looking for good places to set our traps, 
I went up to see it. 

I found the place, and soon discovered the large 
rock, by the color and the chippings round it. Being 
tired with my long tramp, I sat down behind a bush, 
under one of the bluffs near by, to rest; while lying 
there, I saw an Indian coming up on horseback. 

Drawing back a little more out of sight, I kept hid- 
den, that I might watch his motions; for I could see 
by his rigging of feathers, paint and weapons, that he 
was a chief of some tribe, which I judged to be the 
Sioux. 

He was a powerful fellow, armed with a short but 
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terms; but as I did not see them speak together, I 
at length became a little suspicious of their true feel- 
ings towards each other. And I was not long kept in 
doubt; for the last fellow, having knocked off as much 
stone as he wanted, caught his horse and prepared to 
depart. He was not nearly so large as the Sioux; but 
he was even more splendidly dressed, after the man- 
ner of a Pyeur, or Chippewa chief, and he had a cer- 
tain fine style about him that betokened an Indian of 
note. 

The Sioux, when he saw the Pyeur preparing to go, 
made like preparations; and the two left the bluff to- 
gether, riding up in company past where I lay hidden, 
until they were three or four hundred yards from the 
sacred rock. The Sioux then fell behind the other a 
little, as if to part company, and when the distance 
was increased to about twenty yards, he suddenly 
snatched his bow and shot an arrow at the Pyeur, 
quick as light! 

But he missed him. 
stuck in the sod. 

In an instant the Pyeur wheeled his horse and had 
his own bow drawn. For some moments then they 
—— around each other in beautiful style. But 

saw at once that the smaller Pyeur was the better 
epee and knew best how to protect himself and 
lis steed. 

Never once did his horse stop swerving and sidling, 
always with his head to the other. It was a rare 
spectacle! Each Indian had his bow and arrow ready 
drawn, as they almost flew around each other. Then 
whir ! whir! went both their feathered shafts. But 
again the Sioux missed his mark, while the Pyeur’s 
arrow buried itself half its length in the breast of the 
Sioux’s horse. With a pitiful cry the beautiful ani- 
mal fell to the ground; and before his rider could 
spring to his feet, another arrow from the Pyeur’s bow 
struck him, too, through the heart, stretching him life- 
less on the turf. 

It was all the work of a moment or two; and in even 
less time than that, the warlike Pyeur had taken the 
scalp of his fallen adversary, remounted and galloped 
away. 

I cannot say that I felt much pity for the Sioux; 
his treachery found its punishment. 


The shaft flew far ahead and 


a " 
For the Companion. 


THE ENGLISH SPRING. 


The air is balmy, breezes mild, 
The valleys green and good to see; 
Yon lofty hills from snow are free: 
nd save on distant mountain wild, 
Whose boreal tinges thinly spread, 
There’s nothing in the earth or sky 
From which the keenest weather eye 
Could read a sign of winter dread. 


Adown their steep declivities 
The streamlets dash with shout and song, 
Or with faint murmur flow along 
Through meadows ‘neath the spreading trees. 
Upon their banks the cattle graze: 
[he merry birds flit o’er the tide, 
And fair and fragrant blooms are spied 
In sunny nook of pasture ways, 
A. F. B. 
— OP 


INCIDENT IN A CITY STORE. 
Shop-girls often have need of patience in dealing 
with a certain class of customers; and while no doubt 
the girls are sometimes needlessly curt, it cannot be 
said that they do not have, in some cases, abundant 
provocation. Provocation, however, is no excuse for 





weariness and frequent encounters with exacting cus- 
tomers are severe tests of disposition and character. 
Here is an illustration of the kind of customer that 
is frequently found in our city stores: 


“T want a pair of gloves.” 

“Yes, ma’am. What kind?” 

“Oh, I hardly know.” 

“Do you want a silk or a kid glove?” 

“Oh, a kid glove. I never wear any other kind.” 

“What color?”’ 

“Brown, I guess.” 

“Light or dark?”’ 

“Oh, not too dark, nor yet too light. 
wear with a seal-brown dress.” 

“Then you want them dark.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It seems to me I have seen 
light brown gloves worn with dark brown dresses.” 

“Here is a pair. How will these do?” 

“Oh, they are too light.” 

“And these?” 

“They are too dark?” 

“Perhaps these are nearer the shade you wish.” 

“TI don’t like that stitching on the back.” 

“Well, here is a pair of plain ones.” 

“Yes, but they have only three buttons.” 

“Here are some with six buttons.” 

“But I want Foster kids.” 

‘How would you like these?” 

“Oh, not at all.” 

“Nor these?” 

“How much are they?” 

“Two dollars.” 

“Haven’t you something that cost less?” 

“IT am afraid not; not in this shade at least.” 

“Well, show me some a little lighter then.’’ 

“About how much do you wish to pay?” 

“Oh, L don’t know. I want something to suit me.” 

“Yes. Here is a pair at a dollar and a half.” 

“They are too light.” 

“Here is another pair.” 

*Too dark.” 

“And these?” 

“Too long in the wrist.” 

“These are shorter.” 

“Yes, they are too short.” And after spending 
fully half an hour at the glove counter, the woman 
leaves it, with the remark, **Well, I really don’t need 
to purchase to-day. Perhaps I’ll call again.” 


They are to 
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HARD-WORKING DOGS. 


It is not strange, considering the sense, devotion, 
and even industry of the dog, that his admirers— 
whose name is legion—should be interested in his 
moral rights and worldly prosperity. The Siberian 





heavy bow, shield and quiver of large arrows; and 
his horse was a*handsome, proud-stepping animal. | 

When he arrived at the base of the bluff, he turned 
his horse loose, and then walked about upon the rock | 
in silence for some moments, his lips moving and | 
working as if engaged in prayers. Then drawing 
forth a quantity of tobacco, he broke it up, and scat- 
tered it upon the rock. 

This ceremony finished, he filled his own pipe and | 
sat down for a good smoke, after which he began 
hammering with stones and his hatchet, until he h 


to break up into smaller pieces, each of about the 
proper 

I had just ma ) 
make his acquaintance,—for I concluded that we 
should not quarrel,—when I saw another Indian com- 
ing rapidly on horseback from another direction. 
Anxious to see how the two would greet each other, 
I lay still. 

The new-comer advanced at a gallop till he drew u 
at the foot of the same bluff where the first had halted. 
| Here he, too, turned his horse loose, then walked out 
|on the rock, scattering tobacco and muttering his 
| prayers as the first had done. 

Presently he filled his pipe, and then walking alon 
where the first was hammering at his pipe-bowls, took 
a seat quietly at his side. Having lighted the pipe, he 











who received it, puffed at it for a moment or two, 
then handed it back. 


f t, w ad | searce, reindeer are better than dogs. 
knocked off a large piece of the rock. This he began | for their food under the snow, and can generally find 


size fora poehont. } 
de up my mind to show myself and | 


have been possible for him to become a good and | drew a few whiffs and handed it to the first Indian, | Hard-worked human beings will appreciate the feel- 


dog is essentially “the hewer of wood and drawer of 
water,” of his species. A traveller in that country 
says: “Among many native tribes, dogs and reindeer 
are indiscriminately employed as ‘locomotives,’ the 
choice depending upon the nature of the journey, the 
season when it is undertaken, and the locality to be 
traversed. 


“For long journeys, in regions where supplies are 
They search 


moss enough for their support. 

“Provision for dogs must be carried by the traveller 
except where it cag be found in villages on the route. 
For a long journey, the weight of dog food will seri- 
ously diminish the carrying capacity of the team. 

“Five dogs make a good team for a light sledge con- 
taining a single person and his baggage. With good 
roads such a ‘turnout’ can make fifty miles daily for 
a week or more; and can go a hundred miles without 
resting, if an emergency demands it. 

“Dogs can be driven on half-rations, and may be 
urged many miles after the animals are quite wearied ; 
but a reindeer will stop when tired, om refuse to go 
until rested and refreshed. It is asserted that a weary 
deer will lie down, if an attempt is made to urge him, 
and will be beaten to death rather than travel further. 


| ing of that poor exhausted traveller. 


rudeness. But no one will question the fact that | 


sack steered the boat, another in the bow attended 
the tow-line, and a third on shore drove the dogs. 
Frequently the path changed from one bank to the 
other; in such case we ferried the canines across on 
the boat. 

“They had an unpleasant manner of shaking them- 
selves during the transit, and one shaggy fellow coy- 
ered me as effectually with mud and water—just as | 
was lighting a fresh cigar— as a gigantic sprinkling- 
pot could have done.” 


4@ 
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NAUTCH GIRLS. 


The Nautch girls, or professional dancers of India, 
form one of the greatest sources of diversion to the 
natives of that country. They belong toa particular 
caste, which is held in similar estimation to that 
accorded snake-charmers and jugglers. Selected on 
account of their personal beauty or unusual graceful. 
ness, these girls are taught their art from childhood, 
and are forced to go through a severe course of train- 
ing before they are allowed to appear at entertain 
ments. 





Many of them, when in the exercise of their pro 
fession, hardly deserve the name of “girls,” as they 
are often seen performing with their grown-up daugli- 
ters. Dancing girls generally sing as they dance, and 
are always accompanied by musicians playing on in. 
struments resembling the violin and guitar. Their 
dances require great attention, as their feet are orna 
mented with anklets adorned with small bells, which 
must sound in concert with the music. 

In general, the dresses of these Nautch girls may 
be said to be rich and gorgeous; and sometimes there 
is such an enormous quantity of colored petticoats 
and trousers, so many shawls wrapped about their 
waists, and such a variety of skirts peeping out, on 
below another, that their figures are almost entirely 
hidden. 

Perfumes, flowers and trinkets all are employed to 
add further charms to these public favorites. 

Nautch girls are paid according to their beauty 
fineness of voice, and skill in dancing, and are em 
ployed at weddings and all great festivities. In the 
palmy days of the profession, they used to receive 
incomes as large as those of the ministers at the 
courts of native kings. 

Even in modern times, since their popularity has 
waned, a girl has been known to refuse a sum equiva- 
lent to five thousand dollars for performing three 
nights. At present, however, a dancer of moderate 
celebrity can be engaged for a comparatively small 
sum. 


——____$§(@>———_—_—— 
RETORTED. 


As arule, there ought not to be very great disparity 
in years or tastes, if married people would live hap- 
pily together, for jealousy is the most relentless 
demon that can bring disturbance into the family cir- 
cle. Love without confidence has as little value as a 
purse without money. 


A Frenchman who was quite old, and of a suspi- 
cious temper, married a young woman of whom he 
became insanely jealous, although she conducted her- 
self with commendable propriety. Several college 
students boarded in the house that stood next to that 
of the irritable Frenchman, and knowing his weak- 
ness, were wicked enough to occasionally drive the 
old man beside himself with rage by the simple in- 
quiry,— 

«Comment se porte madame, ce matin, monsieur ?” 
(How is your wife this morning, sir?) 

Instead of accepting the commonplace inquiry in 
the ordinary spirit of courtesy, the man’s face would 
assume a ferocious expression, and he would mutter 
a French expletive, followed by the word Yankee. 
At length, one day, a gentleman very innocently made 
the usual inquiry. The Frenchman felt that the time 
had come to put a stop to such impertinences, and 
determined to crush the man at a blow. Thrusting 
out his chin, drawing up his shoulders, and contorting 
his face to emphasize his feeling of contempt, to the 
amazement of the man, he retorted,— 

“What for-r-r you keep ax me dat all ze time, eh? 
What for-r-r, eh? How’s yor wife yorsef?” 

Evidently thinking the question would be as embar- 
rassing to the poor gentleman as it was to him, he 
repeated, with idiotic scorn,— 

*“Mistére Yankee, I like for know how’s yor wife 
yorsef? Yor heah? Yor heah? How’s yor wife 
yorsef ?” 





+o 
HIS LESSON. 


A boy came home red, rumpled, bruised and ex- 
cited. ‘Come, my son,”’ said his father. ‘What is 
the matter? You seem to have been fighting. Was 
the boy larger than you are?’”? The boy looked un- 
easy, and mumbled, “No, I don’t know as he was.” 
“Really! And now what did you fight for?” 


A long delay; then he blurted out the truth. 
“Cause he wouldn’t give me half of his apple!” 

“Indeed! Didn’t give you half of his apple! So 
you have set up as a highway robber, taking your 
neighbor’s goods? Anda bully and a coward, whip- 
ping a smaller boy! Go, now, and get washed and 
dressed.” i 

“He deserves a whipping, 

“Not at all. 
truth.” 

The boy, glad at getting off so well, soon returned 
to the tea-table, wearing a smiling face. 

“There is no place here for you,” said his father, 
calmly. “Such principles as you act upon are not 

pular at this table. You will find food proper for a 

oy who conducts himself as you have done on a 
stand in the corner of the kitchen.” 

But breakfast and supper thus arranged proved 
unendurable to the boy. 

“Can I ever come back?” asked the poor child. 

“Certainly, when you have made your affairs right.” 

“But how can I do it?” 

“Take your own money, buy the little boy an apple 
and give it to him, with an apology. Then you will 
be once more an honorable fellow, and we shall be 
glad of your company.” 

And so they settled it. 





” 


said his sister. 
He has not lied; he told frankly the 


— ~@>———————. 
PROVING A TITLE. 


Some years ago a case for damages was tried in 
Illinois, in which Mrs. Mary Ticknor, an estimable, 
sharp-spoken, and hale old lady, was the plaintiff, and 
the Commissioners of Highways were the defendants. 
The damage claimed was for opening a road through 
the orchard on the farm of Mrs. Ticknor. 


A very precise and scholarly lawyer was conducting 
the case for the old lady. He had a reputation with 
the bar and among the people for using elegant lan- 
guage, and for being very gentlemanly in asking ques- 
| tions of his clients or of their witnesses. 

In the examination of the old lady he wished to 
prove the title of the property damaged to be in her, 
| andin a very impressive manner addressed her the 
| following question,— 
_ “Did your husband die seized in fee of the prem- 
ises?” 
To which the old lady promptly replied, ‘No, sir; 
he died with the rheumatism.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
—e>—__—_—_——— 
| CouNsEL—Then you think he struck you with mal- 
| ice aforethought ? ’ 
| Witness (indignantly)—You can’t mix me up like 





that. I’ve told you twice he hit me with a brick. 


“I essayed a little pleasure -trip,” continues the | There wasn’t no mallets nor nothin’ of the kind 


| They seemed by their actions to be on the best of | writer, ‘on the river in a boat towed by dogs. A Cos-| about. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








ing them a spout. ‘Then it flows through troughs 
on either side of the room, through strainers, then 
over and under the wire frames the eggs rest on.” 
He stooped and lifted a cover. 

“How pretty!” said Nan. 

“Such a lovely color!’ exclaimed Lil. 

““What are they ?” asked Bess. 








“T guess eggs!” cried Greta. 





“Yes, they are salmon eggs,” assented Mr. 
Beale. ‘Do you see the tiny black spots in each ? 





For the Companion, 


GOLD-LOCKS’ 


“Tt is winter on Grandpa’s head,” 
The little girl, Gold-Locks, said. 
As, perched like a bird on the round of his chair, 
She brushed and patted his soft white hair. 


Then, tired at last, she crept 

Into his arms and slept; 

And her cheeks grew red as 
a rose, so warm 

Was the nest of his close en- 
folding arm. 


Before she scarcely woke, 


Or opened her eyes, she 
spoke: 
“I feel your heart beat, 


Grandpa, dear, 
And it’s just as hot as sum- 
mer here.” 


Ah, loving thought! We 
smiled 

At the wisdom of the child. 

For though snows do lie on 
his dear hair, 

His heart has only summer 
there. 


CLARA Doty BATEs. 
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For the Companion. 


BABY SALMON. 


Bess, Lil, Nan and Greta 
stood at the corner wrapped 
snugly in their winter 
coats, mittens, leggins, and 
nice warm hoods. 

“There comes an empty 
ice-sled at last,” cried Bess, 
pointing down the street. 

“Tt only has one horse,” 
observed tender - hearted 
Greta. 

“Tt is splendid sleighing, 
and all the way down hill 
to the pond. Besides, we 
don’t weigh half as much 
as a load of ice,” argued 
Bess. 

‘*Here comes Mr. Bridges’ 
double team, right behind, 
and it is ever so much 
nicer,” said Nan, the peace- 
maker. 

All this happened in a 
very little town, where 
everybody knows every- 
body else, so the teamster 
kindly stopped his horses 
as four little figures rushed 
into the road and began to 
clamber up behind. He 
was quite willing to carry 
such a light load on his 
way back to the ice-fields. 

‘How did you ever think 
of such a lovely plan, 
Greta ?” asked Lil, cling- 
ing tightly to the side of 
the sled. 

“Oh! I drove out to see 
them cut ice the other day, 
and the road goes right 
past the fish-house, you 
know. I happened to think 
what fun it would be for 
us to goin, this morning 
in school. That was what 
made me miss my spelling 
lesson,” explained Greta. 

The fish-house, as Greta 
called it, was a long, low 
building, rented for the 
purpose of hatching salm- 
on, with which the pond 
above had recently been 


That’s the fish.” 

“They are just the shade of one of my hair- 
ribbons,” Bess asserted. 

“Exactly salmon color,” laughed Lil. ‘Did 
the color name the fish, or the fish the color ?” 

‘What is the white egg ?”’ asked Nan, making 
good use of her eyes. 


SEASONS. 








“That egg is spoiled,” said Mr. Beale, taking it 


“How do they swim?” questioned Bess. 
can’t see that they have a single fin.” 

Mr. Beale laughed. ‘The ‘single fin’ that you 
don’t see, Miss Bessie, is. there, nevertheless. It 
surrounds the whole body and divides it at the | 
proper time.” 

What a good time those girls had, running Ind- 
ian-file in the narrow walks! What fun it was 
to hold their fingers under the gushing spout! 

How proud they were when they found out all | 
by themselves that the strainers were made to | 
keep the eggs safe from the frightened little fish 
which the swift water brought in. 

At last the time to go came. 

Mr. Beale completed their happiness by giving 
to each three of the pretty eggs placed in a tiny 
glass bottle, filled with water. 

“Put the eggs in a shallow dish, be sure to | 
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A gentle bird; 
A precious stone; 
A cover, third; 
Of girls’ names, one. 


A handsome fish; 
Of nuts the rind; 
A useful pit; 
A plum, you'll find. 
3. 
Some mountains high; 
Thieving, you'll grant; 
A man in power; 
Part of a plant. 
4. 
Guiders of ships; 
A bitter tree; 
The queen of flowers; 
Plants live in me. 
5. 
That which is chief; 
A piece of ground; 
A bright blue flower; 
Where birds are found. 


B. 
2. 
ELIMINATED LETTERS. 
Quotation from Shakespeare 
“.a.f.d.l. 


T.a. e.m. b.f.r. t.€ 
‘cee ae 
tk. 

7.8. .1.as o. 2.8. 
-i.h .e.u.y.” 

3. 
RIDDLE. 
I'm a_ boisterous fellow, 


hearty and hale; 
It is true, I'm a bit of a 
tease; 
I abominate stillness, but 
joy ina gale, 
And I do like to make peo- 
ple sneeze. 
I am said to be tiresome, in 
peace and in war, 
And many fall out by the 
way; 
I am murdered by school- 
girls, in face of the law; 
I am sad and solemn and 
gay. 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. I am tried and true and 
firm, 

2. I’m of the mind’s reveal- 
ing, 

3. I’m an egg (a Latin term), 

4. And I’m devoid of feel- 
ing. 

Our primals and our finals 
orm 

What ushers March in calm 
and storm. 

ANNA M. PRATT. 


5. 
DEFINITIONS. 


A prophet of old, 
q leaf in the fall, 
To cover with wax; 
Now tell me all. 


6. 
RHYMED BEHEADINGS. 


1. Behead a State, read back- 
ward what remains, 
And find a poet with rare 
wit and brains. 


2.A compound word; be- 
head each half, and see 
Left in each half a differ- 
ent forest tree. 


























Russell ER pry f 3. aye tp gga made 
stocked. Behead, and find a boy 

It was a tedious ride to that is not out. 
the pond, but the girls chatted like magpies, until | out with one hand, and lifting a second cover with | change the water every day, and you'll soon have 7. 
at last the new shingles of the hatching-house | the other. ‘Look closely, and you will see the | some baby salmon of your own,” were his last TRANSPOSITIONS. 
gleamed through the pines. fish coiled up in the egg,” he continued. words. 1. Sweet —came through all the open —. 

“Thank you, Mr. Bridges!” chorused the four, | Yes, there they were, plainly visible under the} Out of the dozen eggs nine healthy little fish} 2. He thought he had a as he caught the 
as the sled stopped for them to get off; and the | transparent shell. The back-bone was a slender | were reared. eg 4 le ee when ——- 0s to —— all my 
driver promised to call for them on his return. black line, and a dot showed where the head| After the tiny sac disappeared, the shallow plans. i. 

After walking across a little bridge, they tim- | would be. dishes failed to hold within bounds the restless an bes —_ was violent, ——- —— rocks from 
idly tried the first door in sight. It opened upon “Ugh! The nasty things! See them wriggle!” | little fish, which would jump out. 5. Should | i because his horse ungrace- 
an unfinished stairway, so down they went. A | shuddered Greta. So one day four little girls in solemn procession | fully? 5.P. B. 
long, low room stretched before them. At the} In the next row was something stranger yet. | walked slowly to the brook with the three remain- 
opposite end sat a man reading a newspaper. The eggs had become little fishes—baby salmon, | ing fish, which by this time had all their fins, and Conundrums. 


“It’s Mr. Beale!” whispered Lil, delighted. 
Mr. Beale put down his paper, and came to meet 
the girls. 

He would show them how things worked, or 
let them look around themselves, he said. It was 
agreed that after he had explained a few things to 
them, they might take a tour of inspection alone. 

“The water from the pond runs in here,” show- 


Lil called them. 

“The egg isn’t all off yet, is it?” inquired Nan. 

“Not quite,” replied Mr. Beale. ‘The little 
salmon-colored pouch on the under side is the 
yolk, and contains food for the fish until it is large | 
enough and strong enough to get its own living. 
The sac is used up in a month or two, and then 
we put them in the pond.” 


were more than an inch long. 

“We are obliged to, in order to preserve their 
lives,” Lil explained. 

All that summer nothing could persuade them 
to taste the tiniest morsel of salmon, for, as Nan 
expressed it, ‘I wouldn’t want to eat my fishes a 
bit more than I’d like to eat my dolls.” 

G. Ce & 


When is a lover like acruller? 
(a dough ring). 

What is the difference between a ylove and a tan- 
ner? One hides the fingers, and the other fingers the 
hides. 

Why is a river like the mind of an inveterate talk- 
er? Because its contents are continually pouring out 
of its mouth. 

Why is a merciless flirt like a deer that has lost its 
mate? She has no heart (hart). 


When he is adoring 
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the sensation of a person eaaned in unconscious 
counting, when looking attentively at large numbers 
of objects, is that their number shoots rapidly through 
the head. 
—_— —>—_—__—_—- 
WHAT WAS IN HIS COFFEE. 


There is nothing a bully dislikes more than being 
himself bullied; and the man who ridicules every one 
else is ordinarily the most sensitive to sarcasm. Ata 
criminal trial “the counsel for the plaintiff” had 
threatened, and in some cases had cruelly brow-beaten, 
the witnesses, when it chanced that a hostler, who 
was simplicity personified, was called to give his testi- 
mony. 
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loud, commanding voice 
“I hope not, sir!” shouted the witness, at the top 
of his lungs. 
‘How dare you speak to me in that wey? 
“I can’t speak no louder!’’ screamed the acide. 
“Have you been drinking?” 
“Yes, sir!” 
“TI should infer so” (fiercely) “from your conduct; 
what have you been drinking?” 
| “Corfee, sir!” hoarsely vociferated the knight of 
the stable. 
“Something besides coffee, sir, you’ve been using! 
Don’t look at me like that, sir!’ > (furiously) “look at | 


The € ompanion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
‘should be made in Money Orders. Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 


It is 


responsibility. the jury, sir! Did you have something in your 
Renewals.—Tliree weeks aie required after receip of | coffee?’ 

money by us before the date opposite your name on | “Yes, sir!’’ 

your paper can be changed, | “What was it?” 
Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers “Sugar!” 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 


“This man is no fool, your Honor—he is aeendl 
stormed the counsel. 
| __ “Now, sirrah,” turning to the witness, “look at me! 
What besides sugar did you take in your coffee this 
morning?” 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
turning your paper will not enable us to ‘alse rontinue 
it, as we cannot tind your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
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and in a voice that could have been heard blocks 
away, bellowed out,— 
pa “A spune! <A spune, an’ nothin’ else!” 
The - have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Lotese to py u here should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 


—__—_—_¢——__——_ 


MAGNIFIED. 


It has been said that a single foot square of turf 
has enough in it, animal, vegetable and mineral, to 
furnish a naturalist and his microscope with subjects 
for a year’s study. The New York Sun thus describes 


For the Companion. 
MORTALITY OF MEASLES. | what the magnifying-glass can make of a single 
| spider. It may “make us crawl,” but it is no less 


Measles is one of the most infectious of diseases. It | 5 
. rs . true and curious for that: 
is communicated in all possible ways, including the 
breath of the patient at a time when nothing but a 
cold is suspected. This renders it a well-nigh univer- | 
sal disease, a fresh epidemic starting every four or | “Why do you bother with such rubbish?” 
five years among the new-born children and such as - Take a took - him through the microscope ; 
aieieeds -vious attack a beauty,” said the amateur. 
had escaped previous peer ms. 7. | The friend looked. Eight murderous eyes glared up 
Now though the relative mortality may not be as lat him. They were arranged in two semicircles on 
large as in some other infectious diseases, yet the | the front of a head teeming with malignant cunning 
absolute mortality is much beyond the popular impres- | #74 ferocity. The strong jaws were open, and two 
, , “ hollow, serrated tusks protruded from them. 
ee. No neck could be seen. Body and head were one— 
The Medical Record recently, a model of cruel power, covered with stripes of silky 
contagious diseases for five weeks, gave thirty-seven | tan and black hair. Eight long, triple-jointed, force- 
the number of deaths from scarlet fever in New ful legs, half-hidden by hair and feathers, armed with 
chong be anni? oicaag slic nan sharp-pointed spikes like locust thorns, ending in 
York City, against eighty-five from measles. fornuidable claws hooked at their points and teethed 
This proportion would not hold for the country | like coarse combs, were bent in the attitude of — 
through. The total mortality from measles is nearly | ing. The specimen seemed as large as a chipmunk, 
p a ~ | and in general form resembled one. 
nine thousand a year, or about the 
that from scarlet fever. 
Inthe Northern and Northwestern States its mor- 
tality is about half that of scarlet fever, while in 


most of the Southern States it is about twice as great. 
The New York Medical Record thinks that statisties 
seem to show that the rate is increasing in some parts 
of the world. during fifteen years 
ending in 1884, gradually from 3.03 per ten 
thousand to 8.55, or nearly treble; while in New York 
City, during ten years ending the same year, it about 
doubled. 

But the direct mortality is not the whole of the evil 
that follows from its attacks. 
are impairment of health; tubereular consumption ; 
pneumonia; chronic laryngitis; chronic bronchitis; 
ophthalmia; ulcerative and fatal inflammation of the 
mouth. 

The mortality is largely confined to those whose 
vitality is low,—say from serofulous and consumptive 


Mass. 








| A friend of an amateur naturalist was poking fun 
}at him about his collection, and said, pointing at a 
common jumping spider,— 


he is 


in its statement of 


same number as 
= 
NOT AN ELEPHANT. 


People accustomed to calling things by their sim- 
ple and perfectly proper names would do well to ad- 
here to the custom if they do not fully understand the 
meaning of higher-sounding but apparently more effect- 
ive terms. A somewhat simple Scotchman, when 
taking his bairns to be baptized, usually spoke of them 
as laddies or lassies, as the case might be. At last his 
wife, possessed of the idea that the terms used were 
inelegant, said he must in future say “infant.” The 
next time Sandy took another of his babies to be 
baptized, the clergyman asked : 

“Weel, Sandy, is it a laddie?” 

“Tt’s nae a laddie,’’ was the answer. 

“Then it’s a lassie.” 

“Tt’s nae a lassie,” said Sandy. 

“Weel, weel, mon, what is it, then?” asked the sur- 
| prised clergyman. 

“T dinna remember vera weel,”’ said Sandy, “but I 
think the gude wife said it was an illefant.’ 


Thus in Paris, 


it rose 


Among these results 





taints,—or to those whose hygienic surroundings are 
bad, or to those who are not treated with proper care. 

The greatest mortality is during the first five years 
of life. Hence when children bring home the disease 
from school, the members of the 
should be specially protected. 


oe 
COLLECTED. 


“But the dandies fought well at Waterloo,” said 
Wellington, referring to the gallantry of the officers 
of the Horse Guards, who had been known only for 
their devotion to dress and the ladies. A dandy’s 
pride may always be relied on to sustain him under 
the most trying circumstances, even such as this anec- 
dote pictures : 


younger family | 


+ 
UNCONSCIOUS COUNTING. 

It has always formed part of the professional con- 
jurer’s education to acquire the power of making in- | 
stant mental note of many objects. The author of | 
an ingenious article in the Gartenlaube, suggests the 
idea that the ability possessed by most people, of dis- 
tinguishing from three to five objects at a glance, 
may be so perfected that the mind will find it possible 
to take note of at least thirty articles in the same 
length of time. 

Indeed, a well-known arithmetician, Dase, who 
died in 1861, declared that he could count thirty ob. 
jects of the same kind as easily as other people could 
count three or four. 


We were amused yesterday at seeing a gallant young 
gentleman standing on the edge of the sidewalk talk- 
ing to two young ladies in a buggy. 

n taking his leave, he bravely bared his head to 
the drizzling rain, and as he stepped backward, with 
a bow, a stream of cold water from the edge of the 
awning above him poured down between his neck 
and his collar. It must have sent a chill down his 
backbone, but the smile never departed from his face 
as long as the ladies were in sight.— Americus ( Ga.) 
Record. 

en 
“EGYPT” IN ILLINOIS. 


The name “Egypt” applied to Southern Illinois 
was formerly supposed to denote a state of ignorance 
among the people as dense as “Egyptian darkness.” 
This mistaken application of the word is very prop- 
erly resented by the inhabitants of that section. A 
writer in the Springfield (Mass.) Republican comes 
to the defence of those maligned Illinoisans. 


The truth of this assertion was often proved when 
the arithmetician, with lightning rapidity, gave the 
correct number of a herd of sheep, of the books ina 
library, or the window-panes in a large house. 

Apart from the usefulness of this acquired power, 
the method of teaching it may be found very amusing 
as a game. 

The test of one’s ability in counting may easily be 
made by placing several small objects, such as pins or 
coins, under a sheet of paper, then lifting the paper 
so thatone may glance at the articles, and give an 
immediate guess as to their number. that cereal. The yield was abundant in “Egypt,” 

At first the eye finds it possible to distinguish only | and the labor of conveying grain from the well-stored 
three or four objects, but practice soon enables it to | Section to the enfamished region was lightened by 

the jest of “going down into Egypt,” after the Bibli- 
manage any under ten with the same facility. Above | cal style. 
that number the process becomes more difficult. Con- 
scious counting should be avoided; the articles should 
merely be valued. 

To perfect one’s self in this practice, black spots 
may be made, forming various geometrical figures, like ye! Ye want to be lyin’ 
upon squares of white cardboard, the number being easy all the rest 0’ yer life.” 
gradually increased, and the positions altered. 

It is also found advisable to open a book at random, 
cover a part of the page, and guess at the number of 
lines left visible. Unconscious counting, though diffi- 
cult at first, thus becomes purely mechanical. 

Herr Preyer, the advocate of the system, says that 


The term originated, according to the statement of 
Gen. Z. Casey, through the circumstance of the fail- 
ure of the corn crop in Northern Illinois in 1835, or 
about that year, and the invasion of the southern 
portion by the sufferers for their necessary supply of 
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LARRY LAZYBONES (who had been told to start in 
to do a week’s ploughing): “I wish ! were dead— 
that’s what I wish!” 

umorous Grandfather : 





“Yes, Larry, that’s jest 


LOOKING out of the window one evening, a little 
girl saw the bright full moon in the eastern sky, and, 
apparently only a few inches from it, the beautiful 
P anet Jupiter, shining almost as brightly as the moon 
tself. Gazing intently on them a moment, she ex- 
claimed, “O papa! mamma! see! The moon has laid 
an egg!” 


} 
The hostler collected his forces, drew a deep breath, 


in yer grave, takin’ it | 
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For -euetie Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold 
everywhere. Price % cents a box. (Ade. 


sniiianinaiiallilatees 
Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites, in /ncipient Consumption, possesses 
remedial powers of great efficacy. It heals the irritation 
of the throat and lungs, makes pure blood, and fortifies 
the system against further inroads by disease. 











FLOWER SEEDS, 3 23!*¢ ess 2. Ate Mien ie. 


Price-List FREE. J. D. FERRIS & CO., 56 Pine St., NY: 


Ear § ROSE OR GRAPEVINE 


. st peng Doses. 15¢ Pa. io rong 


HARDY smi FRUITS 


Plants of highest quality, large stock, low prices. 
SEED POTATOES — varieties that resist rot, and 
yield heavily. Write for free illustrated list to 

J. F. AYTON, Waukon, Allamakee Co., Iowa. 


FLOWERS Bw KETS BEST ANNUAL 19g 


OWERS in the world only 
First quality seed, last season’s growth, Aster Peony 
Chinese Pink, all colors 

















Perfection, 20 colors, mixed; 
mixed; Petunia, choice mixed varietie s; German Pansy, 
large flowering, mixed; Phlox, 20 colors, mixed. To in- 
troduce will se Ss <u collection for 10c. silver. 


RR, Springfield, Mass, 
FLOWER Mauer 
| E E i snd Your ordet to 
D.C. McGRAW & C0. wt 
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Riverside Gesdens, 
NGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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The Sensation of the Season in Plants is 


The Grand New Hardy Rose 


“HER MAJESTY,” 


The Largest and Finest Rose Ever Raised !! 


Of immense size, 6 inches in diameter; exquisite flesh 
ink color. This’ extraordinary Rose was raised in Eng- 
and, and was purchased at an enormous price, and is 
| first offered for sale in ts souatry, and for tne 
tirst time this season. It s “The Gold Medal 
se” of the English Rose aren: 
Strong Plants, postpaid by mail, $2 each. 


We have a beautiful colored Chromo Lithograph, 

rinted from nature, showing the actual size and exquis- 
te coloring of this love ly Rose perfectly. It is an exact 
representation, and is a work of art, and worth many 
times what we charge for it. To introduce this Rose, 
which should be in every garden in emer, Wwe Will send 
this beautiful picture of it FOR ONLY 15e., securely 
packed in roller to prevent it bein reste mchading 
copy of our large illustrated CATALOG 


All the Best New Plants and Seeds 


in which this and many other attractions are fully de- 
scribed, It is very complete, artistic, of particular in- 
terest to all lovers of choice Flowers. Catalogue alone 
sent on receipt of three 2-cent stamps. Address 


F. R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, 
P. O. Box A. TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK. 


SCOTT’SROSES 


Are known wherever planted for their Strong and Strong and 
Vigorous growth, their fragrance and beauty, 

always true to name. Our Illustrated Cata’ and com 
taining all the Lge and Rare Roses, as well as the finest 
Standard sorts, with directions for growing, saniladl foes. 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Rose Growers, Philadelphia, Pa 
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FARM ANNUAL FOR 1886 


Will be oe FREE A all who write for it. 
128 Pages, with aL” 


“te SEEDS 


t A Ni 
in ABLES and FLOW- 
RS_ of real value, which cannot be 
elsewhere. Send address on postal for 


THE MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE PUBLISHED. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


Handso 

of lastrationn, two Col- 
ored Plates, and tells all 
about the ES ar- 
den,Farm and vies 











That for ONLY 50 cents I will send free o 
one of the following Collections of Plants 
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¢ Ever Blooming Roses, or 5 By. 
Climbing Roses, or 3 Fi 




















PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Farmers, Gardeners and P’ 


Per. ann 
Or 5 Pancy leaved Geraniums,or 5 Scented Geraniums 
6 Carnation Pinks, or 3 Helioteopes 4 & 3 Lantanas. 
ore 6 Tuberose Bulbs, or 6 Gladiolus Bulbs. 
= 4 Packets Choice Vegetab 
acollection. //lustrated Catalogue of Plants and Seeds free. 
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mters who have used 
the c 
rst seedsman in the United States to warrant (as 


Oré Ha ne Moss Roses. 
Ore Bonn e Geraniums, or 6 Single Geranium: 
Bronze and Ivy Leaved bag manny or 5 Violets. 
Or 6 Fuchsias, or 5 Flowering Begon 
= 5 Chinese Hibiscus, or 6 Chrysanthemums, 
r 5 Winter Flowering Plants, or 8 Verbenas. 
Or 6 Fine Coleus, or 1 Camellia and 1 Azalea. 
r 3 Fine Crotons, or 4 Har dy Shrubs, 
e Seeds. 
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Peet et. 25 I will send any 3 of the above collections, all 
Strong Lo MM plants, labeled,but my selection of sorts. Try 
Charles A Reeser, Innisfallen Greenhouses, Springfield, O. 
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seeds among over 2 
Raising a large portion 
eed sold (few seedsmen raise the seed they sell), 1 
— and freshness. My_new Vegeta- 
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ite for it. Among an immense variety, my friends will 
it (and in none other) a new drumhead Cabbage, just about 


as early as Henderson's, but nearly twice as large. 


James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 























Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
New York, are fitted up with every ap- 
pliance for the prompt and careful 
filling of orders. 
Our a 

of the NEWEST, BEST and = s 
6 cts. (in stamps) to cover 


PETER HENDERSON. 
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| might look for him on,— 

“Some tall crag 
That is the eagle’s birth-place, or some peak 
Familiar with forgotten years. 
| Wordsworth’s guiding spirit and good genius 
was his sister, Dorothy, his life-long companion, 
censoler and instigator to study and poetry. Her 
influence on the young poet’s observations of 
nature is beautifully portrayed here and there 
throughout his verse. He says, with a kind of 
rapture at the recollection,— 





| 





THOUGHTS FROM WORDSWORTH. 
POETS. 
Blessings be with them, and eternal pr ise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler ¥ 


The poets who on earth have made us h 
Of truth and pure delight, by heavenly lays. 


“She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares, and delicate fears 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears 
And love . and thought, and joy. 
It is a good thing to have a sister, but Words- 
worth was favored beyond the usual condition of 
| a brother, and knew the angel in his house. 

In their days of poverty these two young people 
lived alone in their little two-story cottage at 
Grasmere on an income of one hundred pounds a 
year, she, a girl not over-strong, doing all th 
household work herself, for they could not afford 
aservant. Let the name of young Raisley Cal- 
vert always be remembered with gratitude by the 
lovers of Wordsworth, for it was he, who, divin- 
ing the poet’s genius, left him a legacy of nine 
hundred pounds, when even that small sum could 
save him from yearly want, and remove all anx- 
iety from his hitherto thorny pathway. Dorothy’s 
economy and firm determination to have her 
brother lead the Spartan life of a true poet, kept 
him in the right direction, and made him what he 
was, an earnest seeker after the highest fruit on 
| the celestial tree of thought. After his marriage 
and enjoyed the poetry of Wordsworth. Since |with Mary Hutchinson, the good wife happily 
the days of John Milton, who died in 1674, there | chimed in with his sister’s wishes, and together 
is no greater name in the annals of English verse, | they made the poet’s life congenial and courage- 
or one more to be reverenced. 

If you neglect to read Wordsworth, there are 
peaceful paths you have never trodden; shaded 
recesses you have never penetrated; beauty and 
pathos you have never felt; and a sublimity to 
which you have never yet been raised. Study 
him, and you will inhale the deepest knowledge, 
insensibly, like a fragrance; and all vexing and 
ungovernable thought will flee away, and he for- 
gotten. 

I wish young people would read him more, and 
not listen to incompetent old folks who declare 
“they could never get interested in him.” Take 
him up on your own account; once become assim- 
ilated with him, there will he no trouble after that, 
and you will rejoice that you have introduced 
yourself into his sweet society. 

Some of the noblest things that have ever been 
said in poetry have been given to the world by 
him, and his individuality is unchallengeable. 
Coleridge took up a new poem one day, and cried 
out, ‘‘Had I met these lines running wild in the 
deserts of Arabia, I should instantly 
screamed out Wordsworth !” 

No poet ever endured more harsh criticisms, at 
first, than Wordsworth. The language of disgust 
and vituperation followed up everything he pub- 
lished for years ; and he was notoriously trampled 
on by the reviewers, who evidently misunderstood ous, spite of all opposition. 
his poetry from the start; but their criticisms have | | that W 
gone down into the regions of contempt and for- | 
gotten waste paper, while the poems themselves | | they shared with Thomson the sentiment 
have risen into immortal fame. ‘The cloud puff of | |embodied in that lovely verse in “The 
a locomotive can quench for a moment the noon- | Castle of Indolence,”— 
day sun, butitis only foramoment! When some | 
one told Southey that a certain foolish critic in | 
London had made a boast that he had crushed | 
Wordsworth’s great poem, “The Excursion,” 
Southey replied, “He crush the Excursion! why, | 
he might as well attempt to crush Shiddaw!” | sometimes, especially if he thought the occasion 

It is now about one hundred years ago, on an | required it. A friend of mine, forty years ago, on 
April morning, that a lawyer named John Words- | his way home to America from a German univer- 
worth, living up in Cumberland, in the Lake Dis- | sity, where he had been studying for some time, re- 
trict of England, announced to his neighbors that | solved to visit England on his route to embark, for 
a second son was born to him, and that he in- | the reason that he wished to see Wordsworth, for 
tended to give the child the name of William. | whom he had unbounded homage. He arrived, on 
When the lad was nine years old they sent him to | a hot summer’s day, at the door of Wordsworth’s 
a capital school in a little town called Hawkes- | cottage at Rydal Mount, and was told by the ser- 
head, among the English Lakes, and there he re- paces that her master was not at home, but was 
mained until he was fourteen. The house in which | out getting in his hay from a neighboring meadow. 
he lodged is still standing, and in Wordsworth’s | The young American enthusiast went down to | 
time was kept by one Anne Tyson, a kind-hearted | | the field, approached the poet, whom he at once 
dame who took excellent care of the school-boys | recognized from the published portraits he had | 
entrusted to her charge, and they in turn all loved | seen, and with reverent ardor proceeded to make 
and respected her. his well-prepared speech of admiration to the 











IMMORTALITY, 


Thanks to the human heart, by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give | 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears., 


BOOKS, 


Dreams, books, are each a world; and hooks, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and zoo 

Round these, with tendrils strong as fle sh nn blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow, 





For the Companion 


FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 
By James T. Fields. 


William Wordsworth. 





It is a great loss in any life never to have known 


have 


They felt 
illiam could make the world bet- 
| ter for his having lived in it; and so 


“IT care not, Fortune, what you me deny; 
You cannot rob me of free nature Siggy 
You cannot shut the windows of the 
Through which Aurora shows her ie alan ning face.” 





Wordsworth could be very direct and blunt 


A few years ago, being in England, I made a | bard, telling him that he had come all the way to | 
pilgrimage to Hawkeshead for the purpose of ex- | England, purposely to throw himself, metaphori- | 


ploring the haunts of Wordsworth, when he was | cally, at the poet’s feet. 
a school-boy in that quaint old market-town. I Wordsworth, who was in his shirt - sleeves, 
found everything unchanged, since his time, even | leaned upon his rake, listened to the young stu- 
to the little room he had occupied so many years | dent’s enthusiastic remarks, and then replied,— 
before, the room in which, he says, he had “lain| ‘My young friend, I am glad to see you. Ac- 
awake on summer nights to watch the moon in | tions speak louder than words; a shower is aris- 
splendor couched among the leaves.’ 
Wordsworth began to write verses while at this | my poetry, and regard me, personally, with so 
very school, and some of his juvenile pieces are | much consideration, you will at once take off your 
now included in his ‘‘works.” When he was eigh- —s and help me get in this hay! 
teen years old he was entered as a student in St.| My friend was in French boots and lavender 
John’s College in Cambridge, and pretty soon be- | trousers, but he had gone too far to recede; and | 





” 


came known as a fair Latin scholar, but more dis- | so he stripped handsomely, and went to work | 


After which dutiful | 
behavior, Wordsworth took him home, gave him | 


tinguished for elevated imagination, and a great | bravely in the poet's service. 
worship for nature in its more majestic forms. 
Whenever he could get away from Cambridge | a good dinner, and a talk afterwards such as no 
during vacation, he always revisited the old school- | young man of sense and feeling ever could forget. 
boy haunts in his belove:! vale of Iisthwaite. Peo- | Wordsworth’s poetry, like Milton’s, has every 
ple used to see him in those days of lis ung | quality in it for being read aloud. Much of it 
poetic enthusi: asm hurrying out before sunrise into | was recited in the open air, during its composition, 
the wooded walks, and rapidly mounting the fir- ‘and this, I think, has added greatly to its sonorous | 
tree eminences on the border beacon of Penrith. | heanty and vigor. 

His favorite haunts were far away with nature oc: There are admirable glimpses of the man and 
the lonely hill. and, to onote his own felicitons di- | the poet as he moved about the world, in the 





rection to those in search of his whereabouts, you | 


WORDSWORTH 


writings of “Christopher North,” 


| many 
| 
| 
| 


| Should be given. 


kind. Where many other men of mark are 
tent to descend, he habitually soared, and thus 
gained the vantage ground of integrity and high 
| thought. Goodness as well as greatness became 
| the author of the ode “On Immortality,” and the 
| ode ‘To Duty,” and the man behind his poetry 
| was conspicuously pure. 


It is a delightful remembrance to have seen and 


| conversed with Wordsworth. It was a presence 


never to be forgotten, and as I recall the time 


| when in my youth I stood face to face with the 
| poet hallowed by such a fame, and environed by 
| so much human love, it seems a privilege I can 
| never be sufficiently grateful for. De Quincey says, 


intellectual etfects that he had ever seen, or had 
consciously been led to notice; and Haydon, the 
eminent English painter, was so impressed with 
Wordsworth’s whole appearance, as a@ young man, 


Christ’s entry into Jerusalem in the character of a 
disciple attending his divine Master; and as I 











AND GRASMERE CHURCHYARD. 


from ‘‘The Excursion,” they seemed to proceed 
from a spirit-voice, belonging to that religion of 
the heart which only harbors lofty aims, and is a 
perpetual hymn to the Power that gave it being. 
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For the Companion. 


A FRIGHT IN THE SHED-ROOM. 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. 


“Ef the filly war bridle-wise”’. 
“The filly air bridle-wise.” 








ing, and if you really feel all you express about | 


A sullen pause ensued, and the two brothers looked 
angrily at each other. 
The woods were still; the sunshine was faint and 


| flickering; the low guttural notes of arain-crow broke | 


| suddenly on the silence. 

Presently Thad, mechanically examining a bridle 
which he held in his hand, began again in an appeal- 
| ing tone, ‘’Pears-like ter me ez the filly air toler’ble 
| well bruk ter the saddle, an’ she would holp me pow- 
erful ter git thar quicker ter tell dad ’bout ’n that thar 
word ez war fotched up the mounting. They ‘lowed 
ez ’t war jes’ las’ night ez them revenue men raided 
| on Payne’s still-house, down thar in the cove, an’ 
| busted the tubs an’ sp’iled the coppers an’ arrested 

all the moonshiners ez war thar. An’ ef they war 

ter find out ’bout ’n this hyar still-house o’ Jenks’s, 
| over yander in the gorge, they’d raid on it too. An’ 
thar be dad,” he continued, despairingly, ‘‘jes’ sodden 
with whiskey aw’ ez drunk ez a fraish b’iled owe/, an’ 
| he wouldn’t hev the sense nor the showin’ ter make 


| them officers onderstand ez he never hed nothin’ ter 


| do with the moonshiners—’ceptin’ ter go ter thar still- 

| house, an’ git drunk along o’ them. 
whether the offcers would set much store by that 
| sayin’ ennyhow, an’ T want ter git dad away from 
thar afore they kem.” 


a-raidin’ round the mountings no more ’n that /” and 
| Ben kicked away a pebble contemptuously. 

Thad was in a quiver of anxiety. While Ben in- 
dulged his doubts the paternal B’iled Owel might at 
any moment be arrested on acharge of aiding and 
abetting illicit distilling. 

“Ye never b’lieve nothin’ till ye see it!” he ex- 
| claimed, excitedly. 

Thus began a fraternal quarrel which neither forgot 
for vears, 

Ben turned scarlet. 





Henry Crabbe 
Robinson, Coleridge, Hazliit, Leigh Hunt, and 
others of established literary currency. 
And the annals of gossip are full also of depre- 
ciatory remark concerning him, to which no heed 
He was mortal, and is therefore 
amenable to the possession of some inferior pas- 
sions, as other mortals are, but his life had none 
of the low desires in it that are common to man- 


con- 


somewhere, that the poet’s face was the noblest for 


that he introduced him into his great picture of 


listened to his tones as he recited to me some lines | 


An’ I dunno 


“I don’t believe that thar word ez them men air 


= 


filly in the barn whar 
Shanks’s mare!” 

Thad started off up the steep slope. 
a-hankerin’ fur me ride that thar 
bridle-wise ez ye be, jes’ let’s see 
hender !” 


she be now—yc kin travel on 

“Ef ye aint 
filly, ez air ez 
kem on, an’— 


ter 


ve 


“I hopes she'll fling ve, an’ ye’ll git yer 
Ben called out after him. 


neck bruk,” 


“I wish ennything ‘ud happen, jes’ so be I mought 
never lay eyes on ye agin,” Thad declared. 

As he glanced over his shoulder, he saw that his 
brother was not following, and when he reached the 
flimsy little shanty that served as barn, there was 
nothing to prevent him from carrying out his resolu- 
tion. 

Nevertheless he hesitated as he stood with the door 
in his hand. A clay-bank filly came instantly to it, 
but with a sudden impulse he closed it abruptly, and 
set out on foot along a narrow brambly path that 
wound down the mountain side. 

He had descended almost to its base before 

| threatening appearance of the 
tion. A dense black cloud had climbed up from over 
the opposite hills, and stretched from their jagged 
summits to the zenith. There it hung in mid air, its 
sombre shadow falling across Calf Killer Valley and 
reaching high up the craggy slopes of this spur of the 
Cumberland Mountains, where the boy's home 
perched. The whole landscape wore that strange, 
still, expectant aspect which precedes the bursting of 
a storm. 

Suddenly a vivid white flash quivered through the 
sky. The hills, suffused with its ghastly light, started 
up in bold relief against the black clouds—even the 
faint outlines of distant ranges that had disappeared 
with the strong sunlight reasserted themselves ina 
pale, illusive fashion, flickering like the unreal moun. 
tains of a dream about the vague horizon. A ball of 
fire had coursed through the air, striking with dazzling 
coruscations the top of a towering oak, and he heard, 
anidst the thunder and its clamorous echo, the sharp 
crash of riving timber. 

All at once he had a sense of falling, a sudden pain 
shot through him, darkness descended, 
no more. 


the 
sky caught his atten- 





was 


and he knew 


When he gradually regained consciousness it seemed 
that along time had elapsed since he was trudging 
down the mountain side. He could not imagine where 
he was now. He put out his hand in the intense 
darkness that enveloped him, and felt the damp 
mould beside him,—above—below. 

For one horrible instant he recalled a sickening 
story of aman who was negligently buried alive. He 
had always believed that this was only a tireside tie- 
tion invented inthe security of the chimney corner, 
—but was it to have a strange conutirmation in his own 
fate?) He was pierced with pity for himself as he 
heard the despair in his voice when he sent forth a 
wild hoarse cry. What a cavernous echo it had! 

Again and again afier his lips were closed, that 
voice of anguish rang out, and then was silent, then 
fitfully sounded once more on another key. 
to rise, but the 


He strove 


earth on his breast resisted. Witha 
great effort he burst through it—he felt the clods 
tumbling about him—he sat upright—he rose to his 


full height—and still all was merged in the densest 
darkness, and when he stretched up his arms as high 
as he could reach, he still felt the damp mould. 

The truth had begun vaguely to enter his mind even 
before, in shifting his position, he caught sight of a 
rift in the deep gloom, some fifteen feet above his 
head. Then he realized that at the moment of the 
flash of lightning, unmindful of his footing, he had 
strayed aside from the path, stumbled, fallen, and as 
it chanced, was received into a sink-hole. 

These cavities are exceedingly common in Calf 
Killer Valley, and his familiarity with them did away 
for the moment with all appreciation of the perplex- 
ity and difficulty of the situation. 
triumphantly. 

Instantly these underground chambers broke forth 
| with wild elfish toices that mimicked his merriment 
till it died on his lips. He preferred utter loneliness 
to the vague sense of companionship given by these 
weird echoes. Somehow the strangeness of all that 
had happened to him had stirred his imagination, and 
he could not rid himself of the idea that there were 
half-a-dozen grimacing creatures here with him, 
whom he could not see, who would only speak when 
he spoke, and scoffingly iterate his tones, 

He was faint, bruised and exhausted. He had been 
badly stunned by his fall; but for the soft shelving 
earth, through which he had crashed, it might have 
been still worse. He could scarcely move as he began 
to investigate his precarious plight. Even if he should 
climb the perpendicular wall above his head, he could 
not thence gain the aperture, for as his eyes became 
more accustomed to the darkness, he discovered that 
the shape of the interior was a roughly defined dome, 
about the centre of which was this small opening. 

“Av a human can’t walk on a ceili’ like a fly,” he 
said, discontentedly. 

“Can't?” cried an echo close at hand. 

“Fly!” suggested a distant mocker, 

Thad shut his mouth and sat down. 
| He had moved very cautiously, for he knew that 
these sink-holes are often the entrance of extensive 
caverns, and there might be a deep abyss on any side. 
He could do nothing but wait and call out now and 
then, and hope that somebody might soon take the 
short cut through the woods, and hearing his voice, 
come to his relief. 

His courage gave way when he reflected that Calf 
Killer River would rise with the heavy rain which he 
could hear steadily splashing through the sink-hole, 
and for atime all prudent men would go by the beaten 
road and the ford. No one would care to take the 
short cut, and save three miles’ travel at the risk of 
swimming his horse, except, perhaps, some fugitive 
from justice, or the revenue officers on their hurried, 
reckless raids. This reminded him of the still-house 
and of “dad” there yet, imbibing whiskey, and sharing 
| the danger of his chosen cronies, the moonshiners. 

Ben, at home, would not have his anxiety roused 
| till midnight, at least, by his brother’s failure to re- 
turn from the complicated feat of decoying the drunk- 

| ard from the distillery. Thad trembled to think what 
might happen to himself in the interval. If the vol- 
| ene of water pouring down through the sink-hole 
should increase to any considerable extent, he would 
be drowned here likearat. Was he to have his wish, 


He laughed aloud 








“Waal then—jes’ leave my | | and see his brother never again? 
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Anc poor Ben! How his own cruel, wicked, parting 
words would scourge him throughout his life—even 
when he should grow old! 

Thad’s eyes filled with tears of prescient pity for his 
brother's remorse. a 

“Ef ennything war ter happen hyar, sure enough, | 
T wish he mought always know ez I don’t keer noth- 
in’ now "bout ’n that thar sayin’ o’ his ’n,” he thought 
wistfully. | 

Ile heard the persistent rain splashing outside. The 
hollow, unnatural murmur of asubterranean stream 
rose drearily. Once he sighed heavily, and all the 
cavernous voices echoed his grief. | 

When that terrible flash of lightning came, Ben was 
still on the slope of the mountain where his brother 
had left him. The next moment he heard the wild 
whirl of the wind as it came surging up Calf Killer 
Valley. He saw the frantic commotion of the woods | 





on distant spurs as it advanced, preceded by swirling | 
columns of dust which carried myriads of leaves, | 
twigs, and even great branches rent from the trees as 
evidence of its torce. 

Ben turned, and ran like a deer up the steep ascent. 
“Tt ll blow that thar barn spang off ’n the bluff, I’m 
thinkin’—an’ the filly—Cobe!—Cobe!” he cried out to 
her as he neared the shanty. 

Ife stopped short, his eyes distended. The door was 
open. There was no hair nor hoof of the filly within. 
Hie could have no doubt his brother had actually 
taken her against his will. 

“That thar boy air no better ’n a low-down horse- 
thief! he declared, bitterly. 

rhe gusts struck the shanty. It careened this way 
and that, and the flimsy structure came down with a 
crash, one of the boards narrowly missing Ben’s head 
as it fell. He had a hard time getting to the house in 
the teeth of the wind, but the wind’s violence only 
continued a few minutes, and when he was safe within 
doors he looked out of the window at the silent mists, 
beginning to steal about the coves and ravines, and at 
the rain asit fellin serried columns. Long after dark 
it still beat with unabated persistence on the roof of 
the log-cabin, and splashed and dripped with a chilly, 
cheerless sound from the low eaves. Sometimes a 








drop fell down the wide chimney, and hissed upon the 
red-hot coals, for Ben had piled on the logs, and made 
a famous tire. He could see that his mother now and 
then paused to listen in the midst of her preparations 
for supper. Once as she knelt on the hearth, and 
deftly inserted a knife between the edges of a baking 
cormenke and the: hoe, she looked up suddenly at 
ten. “PT hearn the beastis’s huff!” she said. 

Ben listened. The fire roared. The rain went moan 
ing down Calf Killer Valley. 

“Ye never hearn, nothin’,” he rejoined. 

Nevertheless, she rose, and opened the door. The 
cold air streamed in. The firelight showed the mists, 
pressing close in the poreh, shivering, and seeming to 
jostle and nudge as they peered in, curiously, upon the 
warm home-scene, and the smoking supper and the 
hilarious children, as if asking of themselves how 
they would like to be human creatures, instead of a 
part of inanimate nature, or at best the elusive spirits 
of the mountains, 

There was nothing to be seen without but the mist. 

“Thad tuk the filly, ye say fur true?” she asked, re- 
curring to the subject when supper was over, 

Ben nodded. “I hopes ter conscience she ‘Il break 
his neck,’ he declared, eruelly. 

His mother took instant alarm. She turned, and 
looked at him with a face expressive of the keenest 
anxiety. “ ’Pears-like to me ez the only reason Thad 
kin be so late a-gittin’ back air jes’ ’kase it air a tol- 
erble aggervatin’ job a-fotehin’ of dad home,” she 
said, striving to reassure herself. | 

“That thar air a true word "bout 'n dad, ennyhow,” 

jen assented, bitterly. 

His old grandad suddenly lifted up his voice. 

“This night,” said the gray-beard, from out the 
chimney corner—“This night, forty years ago, my 
brother, Ephraim Grimes, fell dead on this cabin floor, 
an’ no man sence kin mark the cause.” 

A pause ensued. The rain fell. The pallid, shud- 
dering mists looked in at the window, 

“Ye aint a-thinkin’,” cried the woman, tremulously, 
“ez the night air one app’inted fur evil?” 

The old man did not answer. 

“This night,” he croaked, leaning over the glowing 
fire, and kindling his long-stemmed cob-pipe by dex- 
trously seooping up with its bowl alive coal, ‘This 
night, twenty-six years ago, thar war eleven sheep o’ 
mine—ez war tetched in the head, or somehows disa- 
bled from good sense—aw’ they Jumped off ’n the bluff, 
one arter the other, an’ fell haffen way down the 
mounting, wn’ bruk thar fool necks ’mongst the bowld- 
ers. They war dead. Thar shearin’s never kem ter 
much account nuther. *Twar powerful cur’ous, fust 
an’ last.” 

The woman made a gesture of Indifference. “T 
aint a-settin’ of store by eritters when humans is—is | 





—whar they aint hearn from.” 

But Ben was susceptible of a “critter” scare. 

“T hope now,” he exclaimed, alarmed, “ez that thar | 
triflin’ no’count Thad Grimes aint a-goin’ ter let my 
filly lame herself, nor nothin’, a-travellin’ with her this 
dark night,ez seems ter bea night fur things ter hap- 
pen on ennyhow. Oh, shucks! shucks!” he continued, 
impatiently, “I jes’ feels like thar aint no use o° my | 
tryin’ ter live along.” 

Three of the children who habitually slept in the 
shed-room had started off to go to bed. As they | 
opened the connecting door, there suddenly resounded | 
a wild commotion within. They shrieked with fright, 
and banged the door against a strong force which was 
beginning to push from the other side. 

The old gran’dad rose pale and agitated, his pipe 
falling from his nerveless clasp. 

“This night,” he said, with white lips and mechant- 
eal utterance. “This night” 

“Something is in the shed-room!” shouted the three 
small boys, but they held fast to the door with a 
strength far beyond their age and weight. Neverthe- 
less, they were hardly able to cope with the strength 
on the other side of the door, and it was alternately 
forced slightly ajar, and then closed with a resound. 
ing slam. Once as the firelight flickered into the dark 
shed-room, the ignorant, superstitious mountaineers | 
had a fleeting glimpse of an object there, which con. 
vinced them—they beheld great gleaming, blazing | 
eyes, a burnished hoof, and—yes—a flirting tail. } 

“I believe it is Satan himself,” said Ben, with an | 
awe In his voice. | 
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In the wild confusion and bewilderment, Ben was | 
somehow vaguely aware that Satan had often been in | 
the shed-room before,—in the ante-chamber of his | 
own heart. Whenever it was full of unkindness, and 
hardened against his brother, although those better 
fraternal instincts which he kept repressed and 
dwarfed might repudiate this cruelty under the pre- 
text that he did not really mean it, still the great 
principle of evil was there in the moral shed-room, 
clamoring for entrance at the inner doors. And this, | 
we may safely say, may apply to wiser people than 
poor Ben. | 

In the midst of the general despair and fright, 
something suddenly whinnied. At the sound the 
three small boys fell in a limp, exhausted heap on the 
floor, and as the door no longer offered resistance, the 
unknown visitor pranced in—that is, the filly pranced 
in, snorting and tossing her mane, and once more 
whinnying shrilly for her supper. 

Inamoment Ben understood the whole phenome- 
non—Thad had left the barn door unfastened, and 
when that terrible flash of lightning came and the 
wind arose, the frightened animal had instantly fled 
to the house for safety. She had doubtless pushed 
open the back door of the shed-room easily enough, 
but it had closed behind her, and she had remained 
there a supperless prisoner. | 

They picked themselves up from among the filly’s 
hoofs, and disconnected exclamations of —“‘Wa-a-a-l, 
sir!” while Ben led the animal out with a growing 
impression that he would try to “live along” for 
awhile at all events. 

He had led Satan out of the moral shed-room too. 
The re-appearance of the filly without Thad had 
raised a great anxiety about his brother’s continued 
absence. All at once he began to feel as if those 


| *Poreincunla,” but re-named by the new settlers, to | 
| correspond with their town, ‘Los Angeles.” 
| brutal wishes of his were prophetic, as if they were | 


‘*Middlin’,—thanky,—jes’ middlin’,” said Ben. 
And then they and “dad” fared home together by 
the light of the moonshiners’ lantern. 








CHILDHOOD. 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man, 
— Wordsworth, | 


een eeemneenenens } 

For the Companion. | 

HEALTH RESORTS.—LOS ANGELES. | 
By Mrs. H. H. Jackson. 


The Spanish name of this town is very musical, but 
too long for every-day use: ‘“‘Nuestra Sefora la Reina 
de los Angeles,’?—‘‘Our Lady the Queen of the, 
Angels.” 

Naturally, most of these words had to be dropped; 
and perhaps the selection of the last two to be re- | 
tained was as good a one as could be made. Yet, | 
taking into account the facts of human nature, and | 
above all, the experiences of the early Californians in | 
this town, there seems to be some satire in calling the 
place the town of “The Angels.” 

It was founded on the 26th day of August, 1781, by 
twelve Spanish soldiers, who, having fought for their 
king honorably many years, were discharged from 
service (although continuing to receive pay and ra- 
tions), and a large tract of land was given to them on 


the shores of a beautiful stream called by the Indians 


There are still to be seen in the town some remains 








endowed with a malignant power, and could 
actually pursue poor Thad to some violent 
end. He did not understand now how he 
could have framed the words. 

When a fellow really likes his brother— 
and most fellows do—there is scant use or 
grace or common-sense in keeping up, from 
mere carelessness, or through an irritable 
habit, a continual bickering, for these germs 
of evil are possessed of a marvellous faculty 
for growth, and some day their gigantic de- 
formities will confront you in deeds of which 
you once believed yourself incapable. 

Ben’s hands were trembling as he folded a 
blanket, and laid it on the animal’s back to 
serve instead of a saddle. 

“I'm a-goin’ ter the still-house ter see ef 
Thad ever got thar,” he said, when his mother ap- | 
peared at the door. | 

He added, “I'm a-gittin’ sorter skeered ez su’thin’ 
mought hev happened ter him.” 

His gran’dad hobbled out into the little porch. 
“Them roads air turrible rough fur that thar filly, ez 
aint fairly broke good yit, nor used ter travel,” he 
suggested. 

“T'd gin four hunderd fillies, ef I hed ’em, jes’ ter | 
know that thar boy war safe an’ sound,” Ben de- 
clared, as he mounted. 

He took the short cut, judging that at the point 


| 
for help, he quaked to think what might have hap- | 
pened to Thad if he had not recognized the presence | 
of Satan in the moral shed-room, and summarily 
ejected him. The rain-fall had been sufficient to ag- 
gregate considerable water in the gullies about the 
sink-hole, and these, emptying into the cavity and 


| sending a continuous stream over the boy, had chilled 


him through and through, and he had a pretty fair 
chance of being drowned, or dying from cold and ex- | 
haustion. Ben pressed on to the still-house at the | 
best speed he could make, and such of the moonshin- 
ers as were half sober came out with ropes and a} 
barrel which they lowered into the cavity. Thad man- 
aged to crawl into the barrel, and after several inef- 
fectual attempts, he was drawn up through the sink- 
hole. 

There was no formal reconciliation between the two 
boys. It was enough for Ben to feel Thad’s reluctance 
to unloose his eager clutch upon his brother’s arm, | 
even after he was lifted out upon the firm ground. 
And Thad knew that that complicated sound in Ben’s 
throat was a sob, although, for the sake of the men 
who stood by, he strove to seem to be coughing. 

“Right smart of an idgit, now, aint ye?” demanded 
Ben, hustling back, so to speak, the tears that sought 
to rise in his eyes. | 

““Wa’al, stranger, how’s yer filly?” retorted Thad, 
laughing in a gaspy fashion. 





There was a tone of forgiveness in the inquiry. | 


The anewer caught the same spirit, 








IN NEWGATE. 


of the old adobe houses-in which their first settlers 
lived. They are fast crumbling to pieces, however, 
and will before long have vanished away. 

It is not a prepossessing town at first sight, being 
built on very irregular levels, and in still more irregu- 
lar and confused styles. Houses are perched at the 
top of bare and precipitous sandbanks, or directly 
beneath them, as it may chance; are of wood or of 
adobe; one story or three; neat or disorderly; all in 
a tangle of apparently accidental situations and states. 

To go from the main business streets up into the 
irregularly graded streets, on the hill terraces above, 


| where it crossed Calf Killer River, the stream was still | is to go into another climate, and to look off into a 


fordable. When he heard his brother’s pitiful cries | new world, of bright, beautiful distances and sunny | 


summer air. 

In the yards and around the piazzas of these oddly 
perched-up houses on these higher streets, heliotropes, 
geraniums, white honeysuckles, and roses thrive and 
climb and blossom all winter long. 

From their south and southeast windows are to be 
seen great stretches of open country beyond the town, 
and, in the horizon, grand mountains ranges, whose 
summits are white with snow. 

On these heights are the desirable homes in Los 
Angeles for invalids. All the hotels, unfortunately, 
are in the business part of the town. 

Sooner or later, it must be that a hotel will be built 
in the “uplands.”” When that is done, Los Angeles 
will be one of the best winter homes invalids can find 
in the world. 

One of the most noticeable features in the town is 
the predominance of pines and other evergreen trees 
in private grounds. 

Even the smallest yards which make any pretence 
to decorating have their trimmed cypresses and beau- 
tiful pines or palms. The cypress is the Monterey 
cypress, native in California only at Monterey, but 
growing with ready luxuriance everywhere. 

They are trained into close hedges, or clipped into 
cones and pyramids, sometimes into fantastic shapes, 
such as one sees in ancient Italian gardens. 

The constant recurrence of these formal evergreens 
with the occasional palm and cactus, orange and lemon 
trees, and the beautiful drooping bowers and avenues 


of the pepper tree, give to the town a certain quaint 
and foreign aspect which adds to the interest of roam- 
ing about through its rambling streets. 

This foreign aspect is heightened by the constant 
presence of Mexican and Spanish types of face, and 
the continual sound of the soft and liquid Spanish 
tongue, which is heard at every corner. 

China, also, is largely represented; it is no uncom- 
mon sight to meet a well-to-do Chinese woman, bare- 
headed, with gold arrows in her shining black satin 
hair, dressed in her stiff, rattling, blue short gown 


| and petticoat, tottering along on her poor little feet, 
| eased in white gold-embroidered shoes, with clumsy 
| soles lifting her two inches up from the ground. 


Much has been written about the Los Angeles 
climate; and its metereological records with their 
marvellously narrow range are familiar to all who take 
interest in such matters. 

But there is one point which is not stated in thes; 
records; and for which all invalids going to Los An 
geles should be prepared. 

The range of temperature is indeed small; but it is 
hardly‘an exaggeration to say that its extremes arc 
reached every day. It is cool autumnin the morning, 
midsummer at noon, and autumn sets in again at four 
in the afternoon. 

It is impossible for sensitive persons to guard too 
carefully against these daily changes of temperature. 
Going out to drive at midday, with scarcely little more 
outer wraps than one would need in midsummer, it is 
still quite possible that before six o’clock a sealskin 
jacket will be a welcome protection against the sudden 
fall of temperature. 

The same precautions need to be observed in the 
matter of fires. With flowers blooming, and hum- 
ming-birds buzzing out-of-doors, it is hard to realize 
that fires in-doors can be necessary. But they are. 

To step into the house, from the brilliant, blazing 
sunshine outside, is to make an instantaneous change 
of many degrees of temperature. If the house is of 
stone or brick, and the room not warmed or dried by 
fires, the sensation of chill is like that one feels on 
going into a cellar. 

A little fire, night and morning always, and often 
all day, is necessary. 

A well-known physician of Los Angeles, who has 
made long and careful study of the climate and its 
effects on disease, indicates the following classes of 
invalids as those most likely to be benefited by it. 

Ist. All persons of delicate constitution, who resist 
poorly the extremes of heat and cold. 

2nd. Persons inheriting consumption, but in whom 
the disease has not yet developed, or only to a slight 
degree. 

3d. Persons advanced in consumption are often tem- 
porarily benefited (but are not advised to come). 

4th. Persons affected with bronchial troubles. 

5th. Cases of malarial poisonings and dyspeptic 
troubles. 

6th. Cases of nervous prostration. 

The first two of these classes are the ones most sure 
to better their physical condition by a trial of the 
climate of South California. The continued absence 
of severe cold and extreme heat is to them a delight 
and stimulus which accumulate, at geometrical ratio, 
funds of reserved force in their systems. 











There are many ‘ranches’ or farms near Los 
Angeles, where the orange and the grape are growing 
in a profusion which can never be believed till it is 
seen. Where the acres of a vineyard or orchards are 
counted by hundreds, and the vines and trees by 
thousands, the effect on the landscape is something of 
which imagination can form no picture. 

But standing on the terraced heights in the north- 
ern part of the town, looking away to the east, south 
and west, and seeing solid squares of brilliant, green 
foliage, as far as the eye can reach, one finds it no 
longer difficult to believe the records of the products 
of the Los Angeles orchards and vines. 

Sixty thousand orange and lemon trees were said, 
in 1881, to be in full bearing, and one hundred thous- 
and to be in partial bearing, in Los Angeles County. 

In the year 1880, three million eight hundred 
thousand gallons of wine were made from _ its 
grapes. Limes, olives, walnuts, pomegranates, al- 
monds, peaches, apricots and figs, wheat, barley and 
Indian corn, all thrive within its borders. 

There is not perhaps in the world another area of 
such productiveness. 


| ——_ 
IN NEWGATE. 


| Newgate stands in the very centre of the life of 
| London, up a quiet street off Cheapside famous 
through all the world as Old Bailey. Here it has 
stood for centuries, till its gray stone has taken cna 
| blanched appearance, as does the head of old age. 

From the first moment of entering the prison, there 

is full gratification of the sense of the dramatic. On 
| ringing the great bell, the warder makes a careful 
survey of the applicant over a low gate, spiked and 
doubly locked. 

On entering, you find yourself in a small, low-roofed 
| room with many doors, each vying with the other in 
| respect of enormity of locks and massiveness of 
hinges. These doors have swung open for many gen- 
erations of noted criminals, and sometimes have never 
opened again to let them out into freedom and fresh 
| air. 

Turning to the left under the intelligent direction of 
| the chief warder, the visitor passes through one of 
| these picturesque doors, and suddenly finds himself 
in distinguished company. 

Over the doorway on the inner side is a row of 
plaster casts of heads. Up to the year 1866 it was 
the custom to take casts of the heads of murderers 
immediately after execution. But on that date the 
practice was discontinued. 

The last person whose lineaments are thus preserved 
for posterity was a man named Jeffrey, who stands at 
the head of the row. Amid a collection of mean, 
cruel and evil faces, Jeffrey’s cast stands out with re- 
markable distinction. He has quite a pleasant, kindly, 
intelligent face, about the last man one would expect 
to see in this grim company. 

Oddly enough, Jeffrey took a keen interest in execu- 

| tions long before the approach of his own made it 

| personal. In those days, whilst executions were still 

| public, Jeffrey made a practice of appearing on the 

| skirts of the throng, and distributing tracts, often 
with a word of special exhortation. 
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He had alittle step-son, six years of age, who was | 


a great trouble and expense tohim. One day he de- 
termined finally to settle this difficulty. He according- 
ly took his pocket-handkerchief and hanged the boy, 
making his escape, and for some time defied detection. 

3ut he was caught at last, and saw a public execu- 
tion from a new point of view. 

Side by side are the casts of Greenacre and Daniel 
Good. Here also is Courvoisier, who, forty-three 
years ago, murdered Lord William Russell. 

The sightless eyes of these and scores of other 
heads stare straight across at a cupboard, on the other 
side of the passage, which contains a rare collection of 
curiosities. 

There is a specimen of the old original handcuff, a 
roughly-made heavy piece of iron beaten out in the 
figure of 8. Later specimens of various dates show 
how these things have advanced with growing civiliza- 
tion till they are now quite natty litile things. 

There is a complete set of chains with which con- 
victs charged with capital offences were at one time 
accustomed to be secured. There is, in fine state of 
When a man was 
sentenced to death these irons were fastened on his 
legs, and riveted by the smith. 

There is the identical set of irons with which Jack 
Sheppard was accommodated when he took up his 
brief residence in Newgate in the year 1724. Having 
managed to escape out of the ordinary irons, a spe- 
cial set were made for the noted highwayman. 

They weighed just a quarter of a hundred weight, 
and were riveted on Jack with great satisfaction by 
the authorities of the day. But the next morning, 
when Jack’s prison-cell was opened by the warder, 
there were only the irons to tell of his recent pres- 
ence. 

Another notable set of irons weighs thirty-two 
pounds. 

There is Old Newgate and New Newgate, the latter 
with the open gallery system of modern times, but 
lacking altogether the grim picturesqueness of the 
portion of the building which Jack Sheppard knew so 
well, and which, but lately threatened with demoli- 
tion, still stands one of the most striking monuments 
of elder London. 


preservation, a pair of leg irons. 














With Illustrated Book of Rules, postpaid, 25 cents. 
FRANK H. RICHARDS, Troy, New York. 


A COPY OF OUR BOOK 














Giving an analysis and description of Mellin’s Food, 
advice and useful information for nursing mothers and 
invalids, mai/ed free to any address, 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 
41 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
with our artistic perforated designs, 
DO YOUR OWN STAMPING for PAINT- 
ING and NEEDLEWORK. They are 
easily transferred to any surface, and 
can be used fifty times over, OUR OUTFIT of 30 useful 
patterns, including Embroidery Strips for Flannel, etc.; 
small designs for Patchwork Decoration ;6 Fruit Designs 
for Doylies, and several larger designs for Embroidery 
or Painting, with your_own Initials in_two-inch letter; 
box each of Dark and Light Powder, 2 Pads, and Direc- 
tions for Indelible Stamping—for 8 cts. Our MANUAL 
of NEEDLEWORK, teaching all kinds of Embroidery, 
Knitting, ete., 35 cts. Book of Designs, 15 cts. All of the 
above, postpaid, for $1.15, SPECIAL OUTFIT of 15 larger 
Patterns,particularly adapted to KENSINGTON, LUSTRE 
and OIL PAINTING, with 2 colors of Powder and 2 Pads, 
for $1. Book on KENSINGTON and Lustré Painting, 2c. 
All the above advertisement $2.10, postpaid. Address 
PATTEN PUB. CO., 38 West lth Street, New York. 





SOME 


NEW THINGS 


Are Shown in the February Number of 


BEN roiS SS 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


Every lady who does any kind of fancy work 
should have it. 

Single numbers by mail 25 cts.; yearly, 50 cts. 

BENTLEY’S ART-NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West 14th Street, New York. 








We have made a specialty since 1877 of givin 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Fee 


as 


Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all 
kinds from 3) to 70cents per pound. We doa very large 
Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 
® CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS 
as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETs with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 
$13 orders. GOLD-BAND OR Moss-ROSE SETS 0 
pieces or DINNER SETs of 112 pieces, with 20 orders, 
anda Host of other Premiums. We carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston. Over 15,300 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years. stal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large Illustrated Price 
and Premium List. Freight charges average 75 cents 
per 100 pounds to points west. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
$01 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 









STATEN ISLAND | 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping. 

Goods received and returned by mail and express; also 
called for and delivered free within city limits. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 


WwooD’s 


LADIES’ 


BLACKING 


Preserves and Softens 
the Leather, 
FOR IT CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, 
AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains DOUBLE quantity. 
USE NO OTHER. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufact’rs, Boston. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breakcast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


- JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE its Design and 
Construction, containing over 100 illustrations and full 
descriptive letter-press. This book gives practical in= 
struction on every question arising in house-building, 
and should be in the hands of every one intending to 
build. One 8vo vol., cloth, price, postpaid, 81.50, — 

COTTAGES ; or Hints on Economical House Build- 
ing. 24 plates of Cottages costing from $500 to $3,000, 
with descriptive letterpress. One 8vo vol., handsomely 
bound in cloth, price, postpaid, $1.00. 

LOW COs OUSES; including Prize Design, 
with elevations, plans, details, specifications, bills of 
materials, and estimates of cost. 12 large (11x14) plates 
of practical designs costing from $500 to $3,000, Paper 
portfolio, price, postpaid, $1.00. 

ST LES.—Containing 12 pl 
for village lots, ranging in cost from 























ates of Stables suitable 


$300 upwards, 


Paper portfolio, peies postueté, 1.00. 
SEASIDE and SOUTHERN HOUSES; 12 
plates of designs for Cheap Houses with ample veranda, 


suited toa summer climate. Average cost, $1,500. Paper 
portfolio, price, $1.00. 
The five above books mailed on receipt of 85.00. 
W. T. COMSTOCK, PUBLISHER, 
6 Astor Place, New York. 
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"WAR ED 


1O0{LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 


RULES FOR ANITTING, EMBROID 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC 
10c 


STAM 





Is the exclamation of every lady_who has used the 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK, FILO 


FLOSS and 
WASH EMBROIDERY SILKS, all of which are 


Fast Colors. 
All Exports in Knitting, Art Embroidery, Etch- 
ing, Outlining, &c., prefer the above goods to any 
other, and always insist on having 


EUREKA SILK. 


The GUARANTEE of the EUREKA SILK 
MANUFACTURING CO. is a SUFFICIENT 
RECOMMENDATION to all consumers of Silk, 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language 
compiled py Quarto-and School ” 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 


With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 








umerous Tables. 

Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
each reader of YOUTH’S COMPANION who will 
buy a box of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
of any grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 
newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage on 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left- 
hand corner of it, “Return to.” ete., adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you, postage paid and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U. S. as to our responsibility. 


I.L.CRACIN&CO. 


Forrest Building, PHILADELPHIA, 
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HE §PY & 


REBELLION. 
By the Great Detective, 
Chief of U.S. Secret Service, 


ALLAN PINEERTON. 












A phic account of 
the t plot to assas- 
sinate Lincoln—How he 


: = P Te 

“Kniguts of Liberty”"—The “SPY ” in Richmond 
—-The ‘‘ Loyal League ’’—McClellan and his enemies 
—The “SPY"’ journeys through the South—Defeat 
of Gen'l Pope—Battle of Antietam — McClellan's 
farewell ad¢ ress—-THRILLING NARRATIVES OF PINKER- 


Ton’s Srirs—etc. 
The “Spy” is the most thrilling War Book ever 
published, Endorsed by the Press and hundreds of 


A large handsome book; 

AGENTS. 688 pages; 50 illustrations. W ANTED 
Sold only by our Agents. Can not be found 

in bookstores. Many of our agents are earning from 

$25 to $40 per week. Wewant agents everywhere, 
For fall particulars and terms to agents address 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York 













HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
——i AND C—: 
BIRTH MARKS 
~_-are-cured-by- 


| Cuticura 


| OR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Infantile 
| and Birth Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and 

Inflammation, for curing the first symptoms of Eezema, 

»soriasis, Milk Crust, Scall Head, Scrofula, and other in- 

herited skin and blood diseases. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautitier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puritier, internally, are in- 
fallible. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50¢c.; SOAP, 25e.: 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASss, 
¢#"Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Bg BACK ACHE,Uterine Pains, Soreness and Weak- 


— 





ness speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER. Warranted. 25c. 
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IN NEW FRAMES, and IN OLD FRAMES, 


SUBSTITUTE for WEIGHTS and CORDS. 
| A SPRING ROLLER BALANCE. 

As easily applied as a curtain to any weight of sash. No 

casing or plastering disturbed in old houses, 
ORMSBY SASHHOLDER COMPANY, 

92 Utica St. (East Side B. & A. Depot), Boston, Mass, 
| BRANCH OFFICES: 
eeeeeN. Y. Goshen 
ATEOB .ccs00 
Mt. Vernon.. 
Salina..... 
Galen 
Lynn.. 
Newbur 
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Sixth St., Kansas City, Mo., 
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| General Western Agent. 
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“Take no substitute for the GENU INE 


Patent Adiustable Lace Congress. 


HH. T. MARSHALL’S 








OMFORT, 
ONVENIENCE, 
OMELINESS, 
OMBINED, 


THE COMING SIIOE. 
Does not draw the foot like ordinary Congress. Has 
the stylish appearance of a Lace Boot, and is more come 
fortable to a full instep or ankle. Convenient as any 
Congress in putting on. Requires no lacing when once 
adjusted, Manufactured of best material, in 6 widths, 
and half sizes, insures a perfect fit and full satisfaction, 
If your dealer docs not have them, write me, enclos- 
| ing caretul measurement of foot, giving size and width 
of shoe worn, with $4 for machine-sewed, $5 for hand- 
sewed welt, $6.50 for all hand-sewed, and I will send you 
promptly by mail, registered, the best shoes made, 
H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass, 
Patentee and Manutacturer of 
Men’s, Boys’ and Youth’s Fine Shoes, and best 
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Lawn Tennis Shoes for Ladies and Gentlemen. 








95000 YEARS! 








INOW, Wilts as ie 


physicians are still unable to cure such common ail- 
ments as Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Liver and Kidney 
troubles, etc.? 
Common sense convinces one that something must be 
wrong, 
etc., fiave achieved wonderful results, while medicine 
still remains to a great extent an experiment, Thinking 
People are exclaiming: Why all these injurious drugs ? 
hy all these large bills and yet no cure? Surely the 
doctor ought to relieve me after his five thousand years 
of profound study, Can it be he is still groping in the 
dark? Let us take an illustration: Here is an ordinary 
headache, known to the doctors since Adam’s time, and 
yet what physician in Europe or America can cure it? 
Now, if a physician, after all the knowledge his pro- 
fession has acquired in five thousand years, cannot cure 
a simple headache, how can he undertake to cure the 
more serious disorders which afilict the human family ? 
In twelve months how much do you spend for medi- 
cines? In twelve months how much do you pay your 
doctor? $10.00, $20.00, $50.00, $100.00, yes 
$1000.00, AND YET NO CURE! 
Now will you keep right on spending such sums, or 
will you try, at no risk of money, a simple and most 
agreeable remedy, lasting for years, an 
Be Cured 
.00 or $5.00, you say, 
is a round sum, but what 
do you pay a doctor for 





NEWARK, N.Y.,Junel. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Cor- 
sets have entirely cured me 
of muscular rheumatism. 
It has also cured a severe 
case of headache and fe- 
male trouble of eighteen 
years’ standing. 

Mrs. L. C. SPENCER. 


ELECTRIC 





Pall Mal! Elect 


HO.LLIs CENTRE! Me.} 
Aug. 29. 


gz. 29. 

T suffered severely from 
back troubles for years. 
and found no relief till I 
wore Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets. They cured me, 
and I would not be without 
them. 

Mrs. H. D. BENSON, 


DEWITT, N.Y. 
T have an Invalid er 
who had not been dressed 
forayear. She has worn 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Appli- 
ances two weeks, and is 
now able to be aressed and 
sit up most of the time, 
MELVA J. DOE. 





Hair Brushes, Cure Heada 
Flesh Brush, Cures Rheun 
Horse Brush, Cures Lame 
Tooth Brush, Bristles do 1 
Corsets, Prevent and Cure 
Corset, Nursing .... 
Corsets, Abdominal, 18 to ¢ 
Hair Curler, Curls, Bangs 
Nerve and Lung Invigorat 





Sleeping Caps, all sizes, 30 


Scott's Electric Belt en- sizes 
tirely cured me, after all 
other remedies had failed. 
His Electric Hair Brush 
has cured my neuralgia. 
C. W. HORNISH. 


D 
nee Cap, ail 

Suspensory, Com 

Chest Protector 











Throat Protector, all sizes, 
Insoles, per pair, all sizes, 
Teething Necklace, Helps 








Probably never since the 
invention of Corsets has so 
large a demand been cre- 





That, after five thousand years of study and practice, | 


Other branches of science, surgery, dentistry, | 










PRICE LIST. 


DR. SCOTT’S 
CENUINE 


APPLIANCES. 


OF LONDON and NEW YORK. 
Our Brushes are Pure Bristles. Not Wires. 


is 

Gentlemen’s Belt, Adjustable, Full Power . 
Ladies’ Abdominal Supporter . 
Ladies’ Belt, Adjustable, F' 


—- SHAMBERSBURG, PA,, 
Peoria, ILL. Office Cap (Silk), all sizes, 25 Magnet Power wenmennes Oe ry } 
I suffered from kidney, } Sciatic rake all sizes o.° eee I found Dr. Scott’s Fleece 
liver and nervous troubles | Leg app lance, allsizes . .. tric Corsets possessed mi- 
for twelve years. Dr. Shoulder Appliance, all sizes . . raculous 


plete (Fine § 


s, Prevents Pneumonia 3.04 


SENT ON TRIAL, POSTPAID. 


two or three visits? You will 
ing this entire advertisement. 


read- 
We could fill every 
page of this paper with remarkable letters from grate- 
ul patrons who have been cured, 

In September, 1878, all London was astonished by a 


never regret 


| 
| 


new departure in medicine,—a beautiful application of! 
Electro-Magnetic foree, which positively cured head- 
ache, neuralgia, ete., in two to five minutes (we refer to 
Dr. ®eott’s Pure Bristle Electric Hair Brush). The peo- 
ple wondered, the doctors were dumbfounded, while the 
practical inventor was hailed as a Public Benefactor. 

We could fill pages with illustrations of the gross 
errors of medicine, and thinking people are desiring 
and awaiting a new departure in therapeutics. 

One is now at hand, and it threatens before long to 
revolutionize the old experimental schools. It has been 
conclusively demonstrated in the hospitals of London, 
as well as in large private practice, that most remark- 
able cures attend the application of Electro-Magnetism 
to diseased parts of the body. Persons thought to bel 
dead have been restored,and diseases heretofore bafflin 
the best medical skill have yielded to a remedy which 
is believed to be the “Vital Spark” itself, 

It acts immediately upon the blood, nerves and tis- 
sues, producing more benefit in a few hours than the 
doctor has given in weeks or months, 

It has been well said, “electricity is the steam in the 
human engine which keeps it golng and regulates its 
movements. It is the ‘Vital 
Spark,’ life itself, pervad- 
ing all nature with power 
to kill or to cure.” 








BALTIMORE, MD. 
Intense nervous debility 
has been my trouble for 
years, Physicians and 
heir medicines did not 
help me. I finally derived 


—_ 


CURATIVE 


reat. relief from Dr, 
Scott's Electric Belt and 
appliances, 


L. H. MILLER. 


ric Association, 


UES, MICH, Jan, 5, "85. 
scott's Electric Core 
ecured me of acute 
which I 









ie i Wie witinecian eae years, His Elec 

ae as re minute 8 $3.00 Bi brush cures my headache 
1atism and aches 3.00 weaned aoe 

ness and Stiffness. 5.00 every time. 


not Come ¢ 


Mrs. WM. H. PEAK. 
Sickness 


rut ° 
$1, $1.50, 





CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, 
Dr. Scott—Belt received 
allO. K. It has done me 
more good ina short time 
than all the medicine I 
have taken in my life, 
EF. W. MEADE. 


Minches .. 
and Crimps . 
or 100 Magnet Power 


ull Power . ° 


Magnet Power 3 








power in stimu. 
lating and invigorating my 
enfeebled body, and the 
Hair Brush had a magic 
effect on my scalp. 
Mrs, T. E. SNYDER, 
Fancy Goods Dealer. 
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Prevent Cold Feet 
the Little Ones . . 





equally charged, differing’ 
only in quality and design, 





ated as now exists for Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets and 
Belts. They are worn daily in over eight thousand 
families in the city of New York alone. 
you have any pain, ache, or ill feeling from any 
cause. if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and do 
not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from disease, 
we beg of you at once to try these remarkable curatives. 
They cannot and do not injure like medicine,—always 
doing good, never harm. here is no shock or sensation 
felt in wearing them, There is no waiting a long time 
for results; Electro-Magnetism actsquickly,—generally 
the first week, more frequently the first day, and often 
even during the first hour they are worn their wonder- 
ful curative powers are felt. 2 
The celebrated Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 
formerly Surgeon-General of the U.S. Army, lately 
lectured upon this subject. and advised all medical men 
to make trial of these agencies, describing at the same 
time most remarkable cures he had made, even in cases 
which would seem hopeless. 

ne Corsets do not differ in appearance from those 
usually worn, as we substitute our flat steel magnetods 
in place of the ordinary corset-steels. They are all 


























Please mention this Publication. Agents wanted! 4 


They are elegant in shape 
and finish, made after the best French pattern, and 
warranted satisfactory in every respect. Those who 
have tried them say they will wear no others. Our 
Belts and other Appliances are equally well made and 
meritorious, 

The prices are as above. We make corsets in dove 
and white only, They are sent out in a handsome box, 
accompanied by a silver-plated compass, by which the 
Electro-Magnetic influence can be tested. ‘If you can- 
not get them in your town, we will send any article to 
any address, post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 ets. 
added for packing or registration, and we guarantee 
safe delivery into your hands, Remit in post-oftice 
money-order, draft, check, or in currency by registered 
letter at our risk. 

In pe kindly state exact size of Corset usually 
worn; or, where the size is not known, take a measure-| 
ment of the waist over the linen, deducting 3 inches for 
proper size of corset. Also state size for Appliances. 

This can be done with a piece of common string, 
which send with your order. Remit to 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 
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| A collection of popular pieces arranged 
| BANJO GEMS. for Guitar or Banjo. Price +s, We, paper 
| cover; 75c. board, and $1 cloth, Violin, Banjo und Guitar 
} . apiece; reduction made if 
Send price and 3c, postage. Stamps 
JORTADA & CO.,6 E, 4th St., New York,N. 


BICYCLES Siu SIs, EASY 
Tricycles, ”) up. Standard makes, 2d- 


hand W ee handled. Send for Catalogue. 
GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8H St., Peor: ja, Ill. 


BILIOUSINE: Atwo-cent stamp sent to SNOW 
& EARLE, Providence, R. 1., will 
obtain by mail a “trial pac kage” of Biliousine,a sure 
cure tor Headache, Dy spepsia, Constipation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn. Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles whic h ar ise from d disordered stomach. 
FACES! Any one can draw them in Crayon 
= with the ART VERIFIER. New 
easy method of sketching from nature; or on china or 
‘ 7 painting. s. Teach yourself; printed in- 
tions ONLY ure required: Tlustrated circulars 
PEARL, ARTIST, 23 Union Sq., New York. 
Over 100 Beautiful Send ten 2e, stamps for sam- 
Varieties of Silks for ples and book of fancy stiteh- 
es, designs, &c., for 


ATCHWORK 


Yale Silk Wk., New Haven,Ct. 


Strings at wholesale rates, se 
— by quantity. 
ec’d. A. 
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CONFEDERATE “RAM.” 














In the game of war the opposing armies strive to | 
outwit each other. Each strives to gain, by hook or 
by crook, information of its adversary’s movements, 
and neither hesitates to mislead its foe. “All is fair 
in war” is the motto, as Admiral Porter found out, 
when he tried to gain information about a ram which 
the Confederates were said to be building somewhere 
up the Red River. Meeting a man near Fort de Russy, 
which the admiral’s gun-boats had demolished, he 








stri 
free. 








| Embroid’rySilk.ass’d 
| colors, 2e. a package. 





} 
. . | ‘How to make it ~ CLEAR 
said to him,— and keep it in a healthful 
| condition, To preve mt Hands 
“Well, stranger, I hear you have a Confe de rate ¢ happing, and make the m soft and su Pie Bend 
ram up here some whe ‘re. Whereabouts is she? 4 cents in stamps for Treatise, HG BB, 
“Lemme think,” said the native, scratching va 33 Batterymarch Street, Boston, ian 
head. “Yes, thar is a ram ‘bout eight miles above So Fae me or 
, thoroughly taught _b 
hyar.’ SHORTHAND : TAIL a4 pe J 
“Js it a powerful one?” asked the admiral. | good situations procured a// pupils when competent. 
“Well, [ reckon you'd think so ef you seen it. It’s Phonoeraphy. thoroughly learne “4 opens the best field 
the all-tiredest strong thing I ever seen, an’ I reckon | for young people, 


especially for educated young ladies, 
_W.G.C HAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 
which will be returned with order, 


| | OF for 1 Dozen First-Class Pho- 
l J C. ART PHCTO. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


tographs of yourself, size of 


as buttin’ it ’ud knock them ar Se nd for cir ‘lar. 
smithereens.” 

“Tlow large is it?” 

“Wall, it’s "bout the biggest thing I ever seen.” 

“Tell me all about it,” said the interested admiral. 

“Wall, gineral,” answered the man, “that? 8 easier 
said than done. It’s an all-fired buster, an’ kin beat 
all creation at buttin’. That's all I know about it. | 

“LT seen it on Mr. Whitler’s place, as I told you, 
eight miles above hyar; an’ one day, w’en I was 
up thar, thar war a bull weighin’ twenty-eight 
hunder; an’ as soon as the bull seen the ram, he ’gan 
to paw the airth an’ throwed up his tail, an’ the ram 
put down his head, an’ the bull bellered, an’ they 
went slap-dash at eae h other, an’ ef that ram didn’t 
knock daylights out o that bull, aw knock his tail 
out by the roots, an’ his horns off, an’ lay him out as 
flat as a pancake, I’m a liar!” 

“But,” said the admiral, “I am asking you about a 
Confederate ram—a vessel, covered with iron.” 

“Wall, gineral,” replied the man, “I don’t know 
nothin’ "bout any Confederate ram; but I’m sure the | 
one I seen could knock the bow off them ar turtles ov | 
yourn afore you could wink, an’ I reekon he must be 
a Confed' rit ram, seein’ he war born in these parts.” 

The simple native, as the admiral subsequently | 
learned, was a Confederate officer in disguise , who | ~ 
thought he would play a little joke upon the inquisi- ’ the manufacturers of 


| By 
tive Yankee. The Celebrated EAGLE 2‘: Drawing Pencils. 


-'COLORED SLATE CRAYONS 


bows of yourn into 





postage stamp. Send us your 
photo, or tin type to copy from, 


LEARN TO WRITE 


By sending to Prof. H. W. WESCO, of the Arkansas 
Valley Business College, Hutchinson, Kans., and get 
copics fresh from the pen. Sample copies, 25 cents. 
Written Compendium, $1; 


( ‘ards, 20 to 35¢e. per dozen. 








Re adings, Dialogues, Tableaux, Shad- 
ows, Pantomimes, Games, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Best amusements | 
for young folks. Read “An Iron 
Cc Send two-cent stamp for 
= ‘DEN ISON, C a Tm. 


ENTIREL YY NEW IN PENCILS 





PLAYS 


large ( vatalogue. 














7 eee tank nit | Just patented. Made in wood like lead pencils, Clean 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, | in Use. Easily Erased. Bright and Attractive. Send le. 
When she was a Child, she eried for Castoria, | stamps for Sample s. EAC aL E Pk ENC IL ¢ CO., New Y ork, 


When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adr. | 
> 


WARREN'S 






Nothing equals Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla for purifying 
the blood, and as a spring medicine. [Ade. | 





t clastic bene in the world for dress-mak- | 
For sale everywhere. 
oung people selling my 


MONEY! ! coun Salve at 2 


your profit 5c, a box and 
some W aterbury Watch and Chain 
if you sell 3 dozen. Will mail postage paid, one dozen to 
start you. You remit money when sold. Address 

Cc. HAWLEY, C hemist, Salem, New York. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy; also rules for using 
dumbbells, to ‘deve lop every muscle 
of the arms and body,—all for 50 ets. 
Prof. Dowd, Home School for Phy- 
sical Culture, 16 E, 4th St., New York. 


Established in 1866, Established in 1866, 


DYER & HUGHES, Foxcroft, Me., 
Manufacturers of First-Class ORGANS. 


If you want the best organ there is made, and fully 
warranted, at low prices, write to us for Terms and Cat- 
alogues, and say whetly you wish to buy for cash or on 
time, — All Organs de ‘livered free in Boston, Mass. 





ing | purposes, 


QINGING 1 trong he nose cured, Send 2c, stamp for 

circular to L. L. WARING, 23 Granby St.,Norfolk, Va. Ps 

RUGS Turkish Kntterne. Catalogue Free, E. 8 
FROST & C On. 2 ‘Tremont Row, Boston, XY 


Ferkeien Stamps. ~ Age nts wanted to sell ae 
sheets on com, 25 per et. Green & Co, »Medford,Mass. 


STAMPS | 100 varicties 10c.; 1000 mixed 20c. 
s 


BEST Price List FREE. ‘tewiston,ite: 
MuHue 40 varie- 


Lewiston,Me. 
LADIES’ SEED CONCERN. 
ties of Flower Seeds, 10 ets.; 75 varieties, 25 cts. 
MRS, L. FERRIS, Box 224, Jersey City, N.J. 


BATES WAIST 


SANITARY PUB. CO.,, 


ACM 


old or young. 





























A perfect —— waist. Circulars 
and list of health books 
155 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HAND FI RE GRENADES. Best 
and cheapest. Large profit v ss 

44 West t Broadway, New York 
‘cured by Frost’s Headache 


H EADACH Powders. No cpeama We, a 
box; 3 boxes, $1, postpaid, by T. W. PARR, Barron, Wis. 
GENTS COIN MONEY y who sell DR. CHASE’ 8 











Clark’s C ‘compre. ssed Paper Skate 




















Rollers. Immensely durable. Easy 

Family Physician and Receipt Book, New edition, rennin N 
~a », iz. o slipping. No ehipy “ad 
Price, $2. Address A, W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich, floors, y iparatively pole less. 
Learn here and earn Sample set, 7 uered, Nick- 
T ELEG RAPHY xood pay. Situations eled, $1.50, He. additional, 





furnished, Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis, 


BOX of Turkish Box- wood Dust, specially 
LA prepared for cleaning jewelry with full directions 
for nse will be sent postpaid, on receipt of 10 cts, 
8. PRE STON, JR, 186 ast 15th Street, New York City. 


State size ‘Spindle’ Also m *f'x Steel 
ased Rubber Skate Rollers. Pro- 
GEO. P.C 1 ARK (Box D), Windsor Locks, Ct. 


YOU CAN DYEAY TEN: 


With Diamond Dyes, for 10 cts. They never 
fail, 32 fast colors. They also make inks, color photo’ “ 
ete. Send for colored samples and Dye book. 
Silver, Copper and Bronze Paints for any use-—only 10 
cts. a package. Druggists sell or we send postpaid 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


“LINENE” 


Reversible Collars «Cuffs 
soos: .D MEDAL FABRIC.) 
airCollars & Cuffs, either 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael or na any size, by mail 
Reversible Collar Co., Factory, ¢ ‘ambridge, M 
See large adv. on front page ¢ ‘ompanion Premium 


FOR LADIES’ 
F Nag § A ORK, 





tect trade. 


The Lindsay Safety Pin 


is the best pin in use. Opens from either side. Send 
us your address and receive set_of samples FREE 
by mail. H. Twitchell & ‘Son, Union ity, C onn. 


OLD COINS °°!" COLLECTORS | 


ILLUSTRATED GUID 
Price, 10 cts. Best work on Coins. Over -g made on a sing e 
Coin. A. M. SMITH, P. O. Box 734, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLD COINS nities tote. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS! ‘sc.sx 


sheets sent to responsible par ties, Agents wanted. Illus- 
trated Descriptive Price Cat: ome OF U.8. and Foreign 
Stamps, I885> (1900 engravings), 4 ¢ 

HENRY COLLIN & co., 19 Nassau St., N. Y. 


“Supertor to any other published.”— Phi Call. 


HONETIC SHORTHAND $1.30." Spcta in 


struction by Mail, $6, 
W. W. OSGOODBY, 


‘FOR SELF- “INSTRUCTION 


Te ela 4 Specimen Pages, & 
in your own 


$6 to $8 a Day town cue 


the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER, 
ver 10,000 sold, Every family buys 

Sample ond Avents’ Price List by mail, Mee. ‘es de. 
W. HASSELBACH, Box A, 51, Sandusky, 


| THOS. H. CHUBB 
Furnisher of AMATEUR and 
Fishing-Rod Makers’ Supplies. 
| Send for Price List. POST MILLS, Vt. Vt. 


TAKIGRAFY :: is unequalled for reporting 


who fail with phonography succeed’ with this system. 
Thorough Instruction by mall. Send stamp for circular, 
or l0 ets, for Alphabet and the Lord’s Prayer written in 

Takivrafy. W. O. COOPER, P. 0. Box 1215, Meriden, Ct. 


ment and Novelty Co. BOYS 


WANTED and GIRLS who would like to 


earn a few dollars in leisure time, to act as agents 
for the Medicated Parchment Plaster for Cutsand Burns, 
Samples and instrnetions matled free for W cents, — cents 


ss GRAPE VINES 


ipevers “hap iso Small F ruits, Quality uns =? 
DVer| otles temete ss nes mailed for 
wriptive orice “ free. ‘ae 



























HEAD( YUARTERS 


-ECIAL _ FE 
We will aan you our l-e. Fancy Work Rock (new 1886 
edition), for 3 tivo-cent stamps, A FELT TIDY and /m- 
ported Silk to work it, for 2) cents. A FRINGED linen 
ripy and Embroidery ¢ ae towork it, for ltée. Florence 
* Waste” Embroidery Silk, . per kage lustrated 
Circulars Fre ulars Free, J. F. ina! AL m L an, Mass, — 


Pp COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 
We! 





Pub.,Rochester.N.Y 


Lo 


them. 
Stamps. 















Tices Reduced -Manylmprovements 


New Spring Catalogue Sent Free. 


THE POPE M’'r'G CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








MAKE YOUR OWN INCUBATOR. 


Send 50 cents in stamps for my new pamphlet, which 
tells how to make an Incubator for less than $5.00 that 
will hatch over 9 per cent, of the eggs. It also tells all 
about how to make Artificial Mothers, Egg Testers, ete. 
They are all simple, easy to make, and do excellent work, 
and are guaranteed reliable. 

Address H. S. WALDO, Quincy, Illinois, 

Choice Plymouth Rock Eggs ‘tor sale at $1.25 per 13. 














is unequy alle ad for ceporting 


by the Worcester, Mass., E mploy- 





INVALID ROLLING CHaIR. 


(Reclining.) 
— less Boon to 


NOS si ti 


oi, | FOLOING GHAIR ¥ WORKS, NEW | NEW WAVEN, CT, 












rt 
1s ROESSH, Vredon 











De.abox: | 
present hand- | 





| 





| 














UDDYCK HARMONICA-HOLDER Ww 
For HOOtA Harmonica (or French sins while Playing | win bu TW ENTY CENTS 
o full of designs and a double page colored study of fee 


ONE DOLLAR 





Prices, Plain, 75¢.; Nickel-Plated, $1; Nickel-Plated with 
= Hohner Concert or Richter Professional Harmonica 


(any key), $1.50. Send remittances either by P. O. | win buy atrial subscription, ” 
Order _or Registered Letter, Address RUDDYC K ArT INTERCHANGE and three beautiful colored plates vine 
HARMONICA HOLDER, Columbus, Ind., Lock Box K. | double page study of Jacqueminot roses ; 





a charming 
design for valentine, showing a sleeping cupid, and a 
beautiful wild rose design for fan mount or wall ‘banner, 
besides a beautiful red c Faron study of a head; an illus: 
trated Christmas Carol, by Liga > Satterlee, and designs 
for embroidery and painting. 

THE ART TE RCH ANGE, 


3 37 & 39 West 22d St., New York, 
Prompt attention insured if you mention this paper. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS 


Consisting of Violin, Box, Bow, 
( and Teacher, sent to any part of 
the United States, 

on 1 to 3 days’ trial 
before buying. 





NCLO-SWISS MI LK 
CONDENSED 8 
MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


TAKE IT HOME TO YOUR WIFE. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 

A Semi-Monthly Magazine For the Homes of the World. 
Buy it of your newsdealer, e coma ggee bey then subscribe forit. If 
— newsdealer does not have it, send 10 cents to us for sample 

pa oA Gvoop HOUSEKEEPING roy ‘the best F amily Magazine 

ished, and is issued every other week. $2.50 a year. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


N. Y. Office, 111 Broadway. HOLYOKE, MAss. 


TAKE IT HOME TO YOUR WIFE. 


Ee The only Nursing Bottle that can 
be kept ABSOLUTELY CLEAN, 
Saves Children,Saves Mothers and 






















J VIOLIN 
Outfits 


$15 and $25 each. Send stamp for beautiful 
at 84. 98,8 atalogue of V pocsicgs Guitars, Banjos,Cornets, 
Flutes, ee Music. Lowest Prices. Mail orders a 
specialty. . W. STORY, Be Raed St., Boston, Mass, 














Send we gg Sad Sample 


CENT 
COOPER & CONARD'S FASHION MONTHLY. 


extra edition with illuminated Paris Supplement 


















o5 Nurses, Saves Doctors’ Bills, Moth- A ab agger g writeg le ni Sold 
Miers will readily see that owing to the con- he =f wr ie Se pounds 
struction of this bottle it is absolutely With choice tories and 


Sketches, Original 


impossible for the child to draw in air and Selected. Fan- 


while nursing. If you cannot procure it from 


And Brightest 


OME 


~y Works atin S Ss 
vour druggist send 60¢e, in postage stamps ye ageomig won poityprc i uggestions. Sent 
and we will send one by Regiatered dress, for 5O cts “ Everything 

Mall. Address all orders to MORRIS in Dry Goods ” and  Gar- 


RU BBER CO.,New Haven, Conn. 


“$150 MONTHLY viicxrs. 


WANTED —thoroughly live and responsible LADIE: 
who have the ability to secure good canvassers, to take 
the General Agency of the fastest selling line of Corsets 
in America, including our Celebrated MADAME 
DEAN CORSETS. We pay larger commissions and 
sell at lower prices than any other manufacturer | 
in the world. Territory assigned. To the right parties | 
an opportunity will be given to make money fast. Outfit | 
Free, Address LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 

390 Broadway, New York. 


i is res Incu bator. 
st known for atchin 
chicks. Its principle is jus 

like a hen sitting on a nest 

fullof eggs. Chicks can be 

raised in it at 5or6 cts. per 

lb., and sold for 20 to 25cts, 

perlb. A fine chance for 

penne and boys to make 

RELIABLE. Send for circular, 

Address, NATURES INCUBATOR C0., QUINCY, ILL. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


NOW READY, the FEBRUARY number of my 
CATALOGUE, containing illustrations and descriptions 
of FANCY WORK, LUSTRA PAINTING, ete. 
Price for HOME BEAUTIFUL and SUPPLEMENT, 25¢.3 
for SUPPLEMENT only, 15e. 

MRS. T. G. 

10 West 14th Street, 


ments.Send for Samples (FREE). PUBLISHED, 


RD, . 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 


The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Xc., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
Z where other medicines have failed, 
£y and is the best Cough medicine in 
mer he the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 

SS 50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
for it, and keep in readiness. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 





OOP 
Ninth and Market Streets, 






















on 


woe. 





Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies and heals. | 25e. 
German Corn Remover, 25c., kills co corns and bunions. 


HENLEY 
MONARCH 
FENCE 
MACHINE. 


PATENTED 


= 
The only salad Machine in use that makes the fence 
in field wherever wanted. Weaves any length or size of 
Picket or Board, or any size Wire. Is best fence for 
farm and stock om | og - The Monarch Machine is 
strong, light, durab an be operated by man or boy, 
and the price brings it within the reach of every farmer. 
| Address, me ntloning this 


























FARNHAM, 
New York City. 


Cures Blood Diseases 











yaper, 
CAN o ER,ECZEWMA, | M. C. HE LEY, Sole Manufacturer, 
SALT HEUM, ete., whe n| Factory, 523 to 338 N. i6tl n St., Richmond, Ind. 
all A, ie ‘fail.’ Send 





F for 2-page descriptive cireu- 
lar and FEDHAM ls, 


D, NEEDHAM Red Clover 
Blossoms and Fluid and 
Solid Extracts of the Blos- 
soms. 116 and 118 Dear- 
born Street, CHIC AGO, — 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
| constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegr raphy, 
&c., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & Co.'s 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Tele graphy, latest 
edition, which we will send Pyee y e to all who 
apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and best 
book of inctrestiss in Te’ graphy ever published, 

J. BUNNE & Co. 
106 and 108 Liberty , *) ken York. 


OCH &SON’S 


Celebrated Fashion Catalcgue 


SENT FREE ss wie ars 


Be ready March 
10th, to any address. Illusvrates and lists 


$250 Prize 


For the best design for an adver- 
tisement of the : 


WATERBURY WATCH. 


For particulars, look at the last 
cover page of the Thanksgiving 
Number of the YOUTH’S COM- 
PANION, or send to the 

WATERBURY WATCH CO., 

52 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 























> thing for Ladies’, Gents’, Childrens’ 


fants’ wear and Housekeeping 
Goods, at prices lower than those of any 
house in the United Sta‘ Complete 


gatisfac jong ee ORL mo 
Gth Ave. & 30th 








SON, 








; : ‘- a Citys ; CLUBS: ES UN a 
Lovely Scrap Pictures29%c"|_ THE GREAT GHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to those furnishin 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WHITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 die ces with 810 and sie 2 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 ond ce Ty pieces 


ty bargain, as we have an overstock. You will never clubs for 
Ket 1) - m so cheap again, Nice for fancy work, albums, 
Assorted sizes, heads, flowers, ete. This lot would 
Sau in the stores, By — only 2ets.; 3 packs for 60c. 
Address KELSEY co. M 





Meriden, Conn. | with ®12 and $15 orders. _ STEM - Dd me 
te Larger and more FS... ones, some made with Sw. ISS WATCHES with 815 orders. GOLD 
satin, pack of 100 only 44 cents. ‘D or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces or 





Ww hite Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail you our Club Book containing a aN Premium 
ond Bs: rice List. THE GREAT_CHINA TEA ¢ 

O State St.. Boston, 


‘ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 






Nrass. 





others, is cup eee. with Seif. 
adjusting Ball in center,adapts 
itself to all positions of the 
body while the bal! in thecup 
reso e peck ay intes=- 
does with the emer. Witn teh preseird Phe Her 

nia is nets securely day and nigh’ ical cu! 
is easy, qurete and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir 

GGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chieago, LL 


STAMPING ! 


The FEBRUARY SUPPLEMENT of 32 large pages, con- 
taining over 500 of the latest designs for Stamping. 
Price of SUPPLEMENT, 15c.; price of large Book of 
3200 designs and SUPPLEMENT, 25c. 
MRS. T. G FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York City. 
(Mention Stamping Designs.) 


SENSIBLE 
TRUSS 


MES PYLE’ 


Sulars f free. 








THE BEST THING KNOWN for 


WASHING AND BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family. 
| rich or poor, should be without it. 
| Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
| designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 


! JAMES PYLE, 
















For neue, Durabil 


of Path, ciaving Labor, Cleanl 
ie” 


i- 
eapness, U Hed, 
BROS. Pe a. Progristeen Canton, Masa. 


NEW YORK, 








